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TEA—ITS CONSUMPTION AND CULTURE. 


Amone the-marvels of modern commerce is certainly to be reckoned 
the extension of the use of tea among the nations of Europe and America. 
To the ancient nations of Europe it was wholly unknown, and its intro- 
duction in comparatively late years, is due to the enterprise of the Dutch, 
who early in the seventeenth century imported it in small quantities. 
Towards the middie of the century it made its appearance in London, 
and in September, 1661, two hundred years ago, Samug. Pepys, Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, in his very entertaining diary has this entry :°“I 
sent for a cup of tea, (a China drink,) of which I had never drank before.” 
This article was served at the best coffee houses, and was charged eight 
cents per gallon excise duty. Three years later, when the E.st India Com- 
pany was working its way to government favor, they presented His 
Majesty with two pounds two ounces of tea as a present, the munificence 
of which was duly chronicled, and no doubt Nett Gwynne and the court 
beauties then concentrated their gossips in the first tea party. Among 
the topics there discussed, no allusion was made to a second tea part 
100 years later, held by His Majesty in Boston Harbor, and which resul- 
ted in the use of gunpowder tea exclusively for a season. His Majesty, 
as well as Mr, Pgeys, seem to have approved of the “new drink,” since 
the East India Company three years later, in 1667, were encouraged to 
order 100 pounds to be sent home by their agent. Unfortunately for 
tea that company procured a monopoly of the trade, by which it could 
only be imported into the port of London, and that at a duty of 100 per 
cent. In 1689 the duty on tea was five cents per pound. In 1700 the 
consumption had reached 500,000 pounds. In 1775 it reached 13,000,000 
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pounds, and became the medium of the explosion with the colonies which 
refused the tax. In 1840 the annual British consumption reached 
32,000,000 pounds, and in 1861 the consumption reached 77,949,464 
pounds. In other words, the demand increased as much in the last 20 
years as in the previous 180 years. The United States stand next to the 
English as tea consumers, and the demand upon China has, with the com- 
bined wants of Europe, risen in a century and-a-half from a nominal 
quantity to 150,000,000 pounds per annum ; yet this increase has been 
attended with lower prices. The fact points to the marvelous capacity of 
China to produce tea, and at the same time, suggests the feasibility of 
domesticating the culture elsewhere to advantage. 

There is nothing apparently in the culture or manufacture of tea which 
should be a bar to its succesful cultivation in the United States, within 
those latitudes where it seems best to thrive. The culture of the tea 

lant is very simple and profitable, being a very hardy evergreen, grow- 
ing readily in the open air between the equator and the 45° of latitude, 
and resembling the myrtle to some extent. It is a polyandrous plant of 
the natural order columnifere, and has a white blossom with a yellow style 
and anthers. The stem is bushy with numerous branches and very 
leafy, while the leaves are alternate, on short, thick channeled foot stalks 
and evergreen. The Camellias are of the same natural family as the tea 
tree, and very closely resemble it. They are the only plants liable to be 
confounded with it by a careful observer. The climate most congenial to 
it, seems to be between 25° and 33° of latitude, if we may judge from 
the success of its cultivation in China, where it is confined to five districts, 
Tokien and Canton for the black tea, and Kiangnan, Kiang-si, and Che- 
Kiang for green. These districts lie between the latitudes named and 
115 and 122 degrees of east longitude. ‘The tea plant botanically is a 
single specie, and the green and black with their numerous varieties, are 
production of different localities and modes of treatment. As we before 
stated, it is remarkably hardy, and flourishes on the high slopes of moun- 
tains, where frost and snow prevail three months'in the year. Its favorite 
soil is the poorest yellow sandy loam, impregnated with carbonate of iron. 
The plant is grown in nurseries either from nuts or cuttings, and when 
transplanted grows about twelve inches each year. For transplanting 
hill side ground where the sun shines half the day is selected, and the 
trees are set out 2,000 to the acre. In the third year the leaves are 
gathered, and if the tree is flourishing, it will yield 14 ounces tea, or at 
the rate of 187 pounds peracre; at four years the tree will give 24 ounces, 
or 812 pounds per acre; in the fifth year there may be expected 3 ounces, 
or 500 pounds per acre; in the sixth year the tree has reached its full 
bearing, and will give 6 ounces or 750 pounds per acre. The trees are 
said to live fifty years. 

The great demand for tea, and the ease with which it may be raised 
and gathered, has led to many efforts to introduce its culture elsewhere, 
and with very considerable success. The Dutch Government some 20 
years since introduced its culture into Java. They procured Kokien cul- 
tivators for that purpose, and much success attended the effort, although 
the climate there is probably too warm for the full growth of the plant. 
The Brazilians introduced the culture near Rio Janerio also by the aid of 
Chinese laborers. The plant itself was found to prosper in the distrists 
of New Friburgh, St. Paul, and Santos better than in China. It would 
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there luxuriate in exposure and in any soil without trouble, and an algueire 
(about an acre) will give, it is said, 160 arrobas of 32 pounds each, worth 
50 cents per pound. The tea when first sold in Rio brought $1 50 per 

und, but was not considered so good as that from China. The price 
continued to fall and is now about 50 cents. The improved means of 
manufacturing the tea was a chief cause of the lower price. 

Probably the most successful effort of transplanting the culture was by 
the English, who introduced it into the Assam country of India with com- 
plete success, although great difficulties were for some years encountered 
through the inroads of the Tartars in that exposed country. In 1841 
some Assam tea planters introduced the culture into Darjeeling, and these 
teas now on exhibition in London meet with marked favor. Some of the 
original plants set out in that region are now of gigantic size, in some 
cases 20 feet high and 50 feet in circumference. Although experiments 
continued to be made on the growth of the tea plant, and seed from 
Assam and Kumaon was distributed gratuitously by government, it was 
not till 1856 that the first plantation was started at Kursing, and another 
near Darjeeling, by Captain Samer. The success has been complete, and 
others have followed in the same path. The manufacture of tea in Dar- 
jeeling begins in April and ends in October. During this period twenty 
pickings of leaves are usually made. The tea of April, May, and October 
is the finest. 

The number of tea plants per acre varies from 1,860 to 2,700, accord- 
ing as they are placed at five or four feet apart. The produce of tea per 
acre looked for from the first year of manufacture to the fourth or fifth, 
when a plantation is at maturity, cannot be correctly estimated. The pro- 
duce per plant in the fourth year of age is variously estimated at half to 
three ounces. Captain Massan, in a memorandum of his operations at 
Tuckvor, states, “he got last season from a few indigenous Assam plants, 
grown at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the sea, one pound of mfnu- 
factured tea from each tree. The trees were seven years old.” This is 
an immense return, and not a usual yield. 

Labor is still abundant, and is likely to continue so from the absence 
of demand in Eastern Nepaul, the great source of supply. The planta- 
tions give steady employment to about 3,000 persons, with extra hands 
occasionally. Wages of coolies 48, 8d. to 5s. per mensem. 

The culture extended from Assam and Darjeeling into other countries 
of India, and the results up to this time are very clearly shown, in 
the fact that at the present exhibition in London, there are twenty-eight 
exhibitors from India besides the government, who exhibit teas of their 
own growth and manufacture from Kumaon, Gurhwal, and Kangra; in 
all, there are 142 samples of Indian teas from the provinces of Assam, 
Cachar, Darjeeling, Dehra, Dhoon, Gurhwal, Kumaon, Kangra, Chota, 
and Nagpoor. The black varieties are pekoes, souchongs, pouchongs, 
bohea, and congous. The green teas are hysons, hysonskin, gunpowder, 
and imperial gunpowder. The result of the examination of these teas is 
very satisfactory. Many of them exhibit great excellence in manufacture 

with considerable strength and good flavor; nor is this confined to any, 
one province. There are no coloring matters used in preparing them, 
and they are held to be free from adulteration with any other leaf. 
’ Two natives of India are exhibitors—Daatroo Ram Yentravor, of 
Assam ; and Tanikootta Moonsat, of Darjeeling. The Committee re- 
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port “ Our propositions for awards having been approved by the jury, we 
ook confidently to their being sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 
They have all made in favor of private exhibitors. We find the 
teas of the Government of India from Dehra, Dhoon, Gurhwal, Kumaon, 
and Kangra, with the exception of the Kumaon hysons, deficient in 
strength, and generally of indifferent flavor. We have good authority 
for considering them not to be well suited to the London market, in which 
strength and depth of color in the infusion mainly regulate value. We 
consider the Assam teas as standing highest in point of strength and 
depth of color, in infusion next to them, we rark the. Darjeeling teas. 
They are also of fine flavor, but require still more strength and depth of 
color to meet the London market.” 

There were also on exhibition several samples of tea from Australia, 
where the culture has been introduced, and nineteen from Brazils. The 
Committee report that these samples give evidence of skill in the manu- 
facture; but that they are bitter and unsavory. They state that neither 
of them can compete with the British teas. A number of substitutes for 
tea are exhibited. The well-known Paraguay tea, or “ Maté,” from Bra- 
zil, and nine varieties from the French colonies, viz.: La Réunion, three; 
Guadaloupe, three ; Miquelon, three. The “ Mate” is packed in raw hide, 
with the hair outwards, which is considered the best mode of preserving 
it for transport. These facts are interesting as indicating the great 
breadth given to the teaculture, following the success which attended the 
first attempts in Assamto wrest the monopoly from the Chinese. 

The French Government some few years since, sent D. Linnraup to 
the Brazils to inquire into the culture there, with the view to promote the 
culture in France, at which place it was introduced about the year 1840, 
and it still makes progress there. 

The soil and climate of the United States have been reputed by those 
conversant with the culture of tea in Asia, as well adapted to the plant. 
This is also not a matter of opinion, since the experiment was success- 
fully made by Junius Surrn of ocean steam navigation fame. In 1850 
that gentleman procured from China a box of tea plants, which arrived 
in good preservation, and these were set out in his plantation at Green- 
ville, South Carolina, in the month of June; a majority of them took 
root and made a flourishing growth during the first summer; some of 
them grew nine inches in three munths. At the same time, was planted 
a quantity of tea nuts, all of which germinated and reached a fair growth 
during the summer. The whole fully answered the expectations of the 
enterprising owner, who, unfortunately, did not live to push his enterprise 
beyond the third year, when he had made some of the finest green tea. 
This experiment proved that domestication of the plant presents no diffi- 
culties, and that its future culture wili add greatly to the resources of the 
country. The California country seems to present the amplest facilities 
for its extended culture, and with the aid of the Celestials, now so numer- 
ous there, it might be rapidly developed. The system required is not to 
cure the leaves on the plantation, but to gather them for sale to the 
manufacturers, who perfect them for market in the manner of the Chinese. 
This manufacture of tea is pushed to great extent in Canton, and in Brazils, 
by the aid of machinery, the process of curing bas been much simplified 
and cheapened. 

The culture and delivery of the tea present no difficulties whatever. 
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The plant will flourish with little labor, and the leaves are easily picked ; 
at this point manufacture begins. That process requires to be developed 
when labor is cheap, but it is easy to do so in large cities, where labor 
ean always be commanded. That is the svstem in Canton. At the time 
of harvests, the merchants of Canton send their agents through the tea 
districts to buy up the green leaves, in the same manner that manufac- 
turers in New England send agents to buy up wool, or the hay 

kers to buy hay. The leaves are gathered in, dried, and packed 
la: bone of 96 pounds each. When about 600 boxes are collec- 
ted, or enough to load a chap, they are sent to the Canton pack-houses 
for preparation. Some 30,000 people are there employed in making what 
are called “Canton made teas,” for exportation. This system is well 
adapted to the circumstances of this country, where the application of 
mechanical ingenuity would soon cheapen and perfect the manufacture. 
One of the great sources of complaint in Northern cities, is the inade- 
quate employment for females. There van be no more healthful or suit- 
able employment for numbers than that of making tea, while the means 
of steam communication are such as bring the whole resources of the 
country under contribution for a supply of teas. A great advantage to 
be derived from such a supply, is that the teas sold would be genuine, 
and not adulterated and be-rubbished, as is now the case, and to which 
proceedings may be ascribed all the evils to health, which have been 
alledged against the use of the shrub as a beverage. 

The importance of the culture may be estimated, when we reflect that 
hitherto China has been the sole source of supply for an article which 
has so rapidly become a necessity of life among all the civilized nations 
of Western Europe; that its use is daily spreading into new regions, and 
the quantity per head in old markets increases. The quantity of tea con- 
sumed in Great Britain and the United States has been as follows: 
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Great Britain. 





~ - United States-————. 
Re Per 


1800.. 
1810... 
1820.. 


1830.... 
1840.... 


1850.. 
1860.. 


Population. 
10,442,636 
12,596,803 
13.391,631 
16,539,218 
18,720,394 
21,021,201 
29,405,608 


Pounds. 
23,271,790 
22,454,532 
96,754,537 
29 947,055 
36,675,677 
51,178,215 
77,949,464 


ead, 
Ibs. 


23 
13 
lj 
1} 
2 


24 
23 


Population. 
5,305.925 
7,239,814 
9,654,506 

12,866,620 
17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,445,089 


head. 
Pounds, Ibe. 


4,973,463 

6,141,808 
14,510,000 
18,354,000 
24,587,038 


Thus, the consumption in the two countries has increased 75,000,000 
pounds in the course of the present cen:ury. In the last twenty years 
important changes have overtaken the teatrade. The chief of these were 
caused by the modification of the East India Company’s charter, and the 
reduction and reinoval of duties in England and the United States. In 
1833, by the expiration of the East India Co:npany’s charter, the monop- 
oly so long held was broken, and the trade was thrown open, an event 
which it was justly anticipated would cause a fall in price; the ad va 
lorem duty was changed for a fixed duty, which it was supposed would 
yield nearly the same revenue, and 2s. 1d. per pound was charged. At 
about the same time that the China trade became free, that is in 1833, 
the duties which in the United States had been onerous upon tea were 
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altogether removed, as well as those upon coffee. The effect seemed to 
be to double the consumption. 

The great difficulty in the tea trade has been to furnish goods in pay- 
ment of the teas. Inasmuch as China produces all goods in abundance, 
the tea was required formerly to be paid for in coin. This is done 
now, however, generally in the proportion of $1,000,000 specie 
shipped to Canton, and $4,000,000 worth of bills drawn on Lon- 
don, which, passing into the hands of the East India Company, form a 
remittance to London. The trade between England and China is sus- 
tained by the large sales of opium to China from India, which more than 
pays for English tea, and gives a balance paid in silver to England. On . 
the other hand, England usually owes the United States. From this state 
of the trade between England and the United States and China, it is ap- 
wi that, including #1 1,000,000 worth of opium, China has usually 

ught more than she paid for in the products of her own labor, and that 
therefore a uniform drain of specie was kept up in favor of British India. 
This was disastrous to general trade, because it prevented the Chinese 
from buying goods. As long as their specie was all taken to pay for Indian 
opium, a scarcity of money necessarily prevailed among them, and there- 
fore an inability to buy American goods. From the United States trade, 
therefore, they demanded cash or bills. This difficulty was somewhat en- 
hanced by the fact, that all the trade being confined to Canton, at a great 
distance from the provinces that consumed most of the goods, caused the 
merchandise to be subjected to great expense in internal transportation 
and onerous transit duties; and in fact the revenue thus derived was, too, 
by the Chinese Government, a reason for locating the trade at that re- 
mote corner of the Empire. When, therefore, the English compelled the 
Chinese to submit to terms, the new treaty was made to embrace the 
privilege of trading at other ports nearer to the places of consumption, 
the monopoly of the Hong was abolished, and the trade made couipara- 
tively free. The great and surprising success of Mr. Cusuina, Minister 
to China, in promptly effecting a treaty more favorable to commerce than 
that of England, further excited the hopes of dealers, and the United 
States trade thither has much improved. Nevertheless, the internal war 
in China at times threatens the production of tea and checks the con- 
sumption of goods, while the demand for tea as well here as in England 
and Europe, promises to double every twenty years. This large future 
demand calls as urgently for some new sources of supply, as does that of 
cotton. Not only the mere quantity of tea requires to be Jooked after, 
but the quality, since a large portion of the increased quantities that 
China has apparently sent forth, have been due rather to adulteration than 
to improved growth. When a chop of tea bearing certain marks becomes 
a general favorite from its good qualities, these marks are as closely 
imitated and applied to other and inferior chops. 

It was formerly the case under the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany, that experienced inspectors were employed, who from long practice 
acquired a readiness in the detection of the slightest shades of qualities 
not generally attainable. These officers frequently detected adulterations 
with spurious leaves, both in the green and black teas. The company, 
however, by offering premiums for the best lots, managed to keep up the 
quality of both descriptions, About the year 1833-34, however, the ces- 
sation of the East India Company’s charter threw the trade open to com- 
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petition in England, and the removal of the duties in this country caused 
a great improvement in the demand, without the continuance of the neces- 
sary surveillance in regard to quality, and manifest depreciation has since 
taken place. It has always been the custom to color even genuine green 
teas more or Jess, ‘The great demand which has of late years sprung up 
for green teas on American account, has given rise to the most extensive 
frauds in that article. A quantity of damaged black teas will be taken 
and dried in baskets over pans of charcoal. The dried leaves, in quanti- 
ties of a few pounds each, are then placed in heated cast iron pans. A 
workman stirs the leaves rapidly with the hand, mixing in a small quantity 
of tumeric, which imparts an orange tinge to the leaves. A powder pre- 

red from Prussian blue, (Prussiate of iron, a poison,) and gypsum, is 
then added to the leaves, which are stirred over the fire until they assume 
the fine bloom color of hyson, with much the same scent. The leaves 
are then sifted. The first sifting is called hyson skin, and the last young 
hyson. This fraud is perpetrated on a most extensive scale, and has 
doubtless given rise to the belief in the injurious nature of green tea. 
On the importation of the teas into this country, further deceptions are 
practised in re-packing and re-marking the boxes, by which means inferior 
teas are made to appear as if in the original China packed boxes. Hyson 
skin, of good quality, very frequently resembles old hyson, but it is a 
cheaper tea by fifteen or twenty cents per pound. Fraudulent jobbers 
erase the printed faces from the hyson skin boxes and reface them “ Fine 
Old Hyson,” and in this way sell hyson skin for more than it is worth. 
The same fraud is practiced in black teas. Souchong is frequently re- 
faced “ Fine Oolong,” which enables dishonest dealers to sell such tea for 
from twelve to twenty cents more than its value. 

Tea in the United States was subjected to a heavy duty until 1833, 
when it being recognized as one of the necessaries of life, the tax was 
removed altogether. The consumption immediately rose per head, as 
seen in the above table, from one-half pound per head to nearly one pound 
per head, but is far behind the rate of consumption in England, where it 
has always paid a high duty. It remained free of duty until the present 
war, when twenty cents per pound duty was charged, and this charge, 
with the rise in exchange and the premium on the gold required to pay 
duties, have greatly enhanced the price to the consumer, while the por- 
tion formerly used at the South has been stopped by theembargo. Hence 
the consumption for the moment may be supposed to be very much re- 
duced. The future of the trade is however to be judged of from its great 
increase in years past. If, therefore, at the close of century the population 
of this country numbers 100,000,000 of tea drinkers, they must find 
their sources of supply at home, or submit to continued and inconve- 
nient drains of gold and silver to pay for it, since it is not at all likely 
that the demand for American goods will increase in China in a ratio ad 
equate to meet the necessary payments. - 
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HEALTH. 
NEW YORK versus LONDON. 


A urLe more than three centuries ago a celebrated Hollander, Eras- 
mus, admonished the municipality of London that the Sweating Sickness 
which so pertinaciously clung to that city for more than half a century was 
due to the absence of all provision for cleansing the streets. This Erasmus 
is said to have been Jearned in all knowledge, while he was also an acute 
original thinker. In a letter to Cardinal Woxsey’s physician, Dr. Francis, 
he discourses on household arrangements, which, though at that time pecu- 
liar to the English metropolis, seems to have so much significance to us, 
even now, that we cannot forbear to quote it: 

“T often wonder,” he wrote, “and that not without concern, whence it 
comes to pass that England! for so many years hath been continually af- 
flicted with pestilence, and above all with the Sweating Sickness, which 
seems in a manner peculiar to that country. We read of a city which was 
delivered from a plague of long continuance by altering the buildings ac- 
cording to the advice of a certain philosopher. 

“Tam much mistaken if England, by the same method, might not find a 
eure. First of all they are totally regardless concerning the aspect of their 
doors, and windows to the east, north, &c.; then they build their churches 
so that they admit not athorough air, which yet, in GaLEn’s opinion is very 
necessary. They glaze a great part of the sides with small panes, designed 
to admit the light and exclude the wind; but these windows are full of 
chinks, through which enters a porcelated air, which, stagnating in the 
room, is more noxious than the wind. As to the floors they are usually 
made of clay, covered with rushes that grew in fens, which are so lightly 
moved now and then that the lower part remains sometimes for twenty 
years together, and in it a collection of spittle, vomit, urine of dogs and 
men, beer, scraps of fish, and other filthiness not to be named. Hence, 
upon change of weather a vapor is exhaled very pernicious, in my opinion, 
to the human body. Add to this that England is not only surrounded by the 
sea, but in many parts is fenny and intersected with streams of a brackish water ; 
and that salt fish is the common and favorite food of the poor. I am _per- 
suaded that the island would be far more healthy if the use of these rushes 
were quite laid aside, and the chambers so built as to let in the air on two 
or three sides, with such glass windows as might. either be thrown quite 
open, or kept quite shut, without small crevices to let in the wind. For as 
it is useful sometimes to admit a free air, so it is to exclude it. The com- 
mon people laugh at a man who complains that he is affected by change- 
able and cloudy weather, but for my part, for these thirty years past, if I 
ever entered into a room which had been uninhabited for some months, im- 
mediately I grew feverish. It would also be of great benefit if the lower 
people could be persuaded to eat less of salt fish, and if public officers 
were appointed to see that the streets were kept free from mud and ‘ 
and that not only in the city but in the suburbs. You will smile perhaps, 
and think that my time lies upon my hands, since I employ it in such 
speculations; but I have a great affection for a county which received me 
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so hospitably for a considerable time, and I shall be glad to end the re- 
mainder of my days in it, if it be possible. Though I know you to be bet- 
ter skilled in these things than I pretend to be, yet I could not forbear from 
giving you my thoughts, that, if we are both of a mind, you may propose 
the project to men in authority, since even princes have not thought such 

ilations to be beneath their inspection.”* 

Three centuries have carried the world high up in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. During the interval what has science not accomplished for the well- 
being of man? What have the spread of intelligence, the labor of mis- 
sionaries, the intereommunication of thought, the better understanding of 
nations and classes, not wrought for the happiness of the human race? To 
dwell upon human progress for the last three centuries, is to behold at a 
glance the spoils of as noble a victory as ever rewarded patient endurance, 
unflinching energy, and heroic devotion. All along during the progress, 
examples might be given of the advantages of treating health on principle. 
A corresponding change in health and duration of life of the total mass of 
society has equally occurred. 

The city of New York has been for well nigh fifty years, in a condition 
scarcely above what London was three centuries ago. Like it too, have 
been the “ men in authority,” and the “ public officers” in their heedless- 
ness of recommendations of men, who, like Exasmus, venture to call atten- 
tion to the circumstances which canse such frighiful mortality. Had the 
advice of such men been heeded, New York to-day would doubtless num- 
ber at least one-third more of population, in persons who have been carried 
oft by diseases wholly avoidable under proper sanitary regulations. Besides 
this, there would be the additional prosperity and happiness of the commu- 
nity—which have been squandered together with human life, until our faith- 
less “ authorities ” and “ officials” are either blind to its appreciation, or else 
they seek to blind others by cunningly devised statistics, in order to estab- 
lish the security of their own positions, 

To whatever extent the duration of human life is diminished by noxious 
agencies, so much productive power is lost, and every community is poor 
and powerless in the reverse ratio to the average duration of life. Every 
death under the age of fifteen years carries with it a positive luss, beeause 
previous to this age subsistence involves a cost—a direct outlay—whilst, if 
life is preserved, a productive member of society is added and remunera- 
tion rendered. And if the probabilities of life are so low as to make the 
average adult age young, the proportion of widowhood and orphanage is 
correspondingly increased, and the productive members of society propor- 
tionately burdened. In short, premature deaths cut right into the center 
of commercial prosperity. Had Futron died in his infancy, or Morse be- 
fore his great invention, the world might have !ong remained ignorant of 
the loss sustained by a premature death. Besides, a large infantile mor- 
tality presuppose sickly, feeble lives to the survivors—incapable of vigor- 
ous exertion, and frequently interrupted by periods of illness and debility. 
The man, in such a community, whose life has not exceeded forty years, 
has had many periods of inability and sickness before its close; and as a 
rule, short lived persons have more years of inability and uselessness than 

the long lived, for among healthy men, it is common to observe individuals 
accomplish great labors in comparatively old age. 





* Matocom’s “ London,” pp. 459-60. 
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The preservation of human life is the strongest test by which to mea- 
sure the efficiency of all institutions devoted to the accomplishment of 
temporal aid to mankind ; and the duration of life is the most expressive 
testimony to the success with which they accomplish their objects. Burdens 
are created, and costs entailed upon the industrious survivors of every com- 
munity, in direct ratio with a high mortality, and the pecuniary costs of 
pernicious influences may always be measured by the charges attendant on 
the duration of life and the reduction of the period of working ability ; 
the cost will include, also, much of the attendant vice and crime, as well as 
the destitution which comes within the province of pauper support. The 
aggregate happiness and general prosperity of everything that makes life 
dear is in proportion to the duration of human life; and if on examination, 
we find that in London the average duration of human life is one-fifth 
greater than it is in New York, we may safely conclude that the people of 
London have at least a fifth more of all the elements of happiness and weil- 
being which it is the object of humane institutions to produce. 

The earliest reliable data of the mortality of Great Britain, was for select 
lives only, under the “ Million Act” of 1695. The mortality which is re- 
corded to have taken place among the nominees under this act—among 
healthy persons selected from the middle ranks of society--was about one 
in thirty-seven. In 1780 the annual mortality of England and Wales was 
one in forty. In 1790 it diminished to one in forty-five. In 1801, to one 
in forty-seven; the moderate improvement during this decade, is doubtless 
attributable to the great scarcity with which England was afflicted in 1795 
and 1800; it was more than made up, however, by the succeeding ten years 
of plenty, for in 1811 the mortality had diminished to one in fifty, and in 
1821 to one in fifty-eight. Giving an increase of viability in England and 
Wales from 1780 to 1821, of nearly one-third in forty years. 

The decline of mortality in London was more marked. In the year 
1697 there were in that city 21,000 deaths; whereas, a century later, in 
1797, there were only 17,000 deaths, notwithstanding there was a large 
increxse of population. Yet from 1720 to 1750 the death rate of London 
increased. At the latter period, 1750, the annual mortality of London was 
about one in twenty! Greater even than it was half acentury before. This 
terrible mortality has been, probably with justice, attributed to intemper- 
ance; and this vice was at that time deemed one of the chief arguments 
for the imposition of high duties on alcoholic liquors. Whether it was 
really true that intemperance, which was at that time general in England, 
was or was not the cause of the then great mortality, it is at any rate quite 
certain that from the time of the imposition of high duties on alcoholic 
liquors, nay be dated the gradual and constant decline of the annual mor- 
tality of London. 

From 1750 to 1800 the mortality decreased from one in twenty to one 
in thirty. In 1811 it was one in thirty-eight; and in 1821, about one in 
forty——a ratio which continued with slight variation until the next great 
impetus—the carrying out of the new poor Jaw, which began in 1838. 
Under this law, medical men of known competency were authorized to col- 
lect evidence on certain social conditions believed tu be favorable to pauper- 
ism; and the evidence when logically collated, presented an amount of 
proof perfectly irresistable. And then it was, for the first time, that the 
doctrine of Erasmus was received and elaborated, that disease was not ine- 
vitable ; that its physical causes were removable. The year following, further 
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inquiry was instituted by the appointment of commissioners by the govern- 
ment, to ascertain the comparative health of trades; of the inmates of 
dwellings, factories, tenements, and lodging houses; the bearings of rents, 
wages, and expenditures on health and longevity ; ard the means of clean- 
liness and decency. Whether the comforts of home tended to withdraw 
the laborer from the beer shop and the habits of improvidence to which it 
leads? Whether residents in separate and improved tenements are su- 
perior in condition as compared with persons who hold merely lodgings, 
or who reside with other families in the same house? Whether there was 
a proper supply of water for the purposes of cleanliness, and whether the 
surrounding lands were properly drained? Whether there was efficient 
ventilation, and due pages to warmth? Whether there were proper re- 
ceptacles for garbage, &c., in connection with the houses? Whether tene- 
ment houses were overcrowded, and several families or persons occupying 
the space which would only properly suffice for a smaller number ? 
Whether there were inferior lodging houses, underground or otherwise, 
crowded by mendicants and vagrants? Whether there was a gross want 
of cleanliness in the persons or habitations of certain classes? Whether 
there was a habit of keeping swine, d&c., in dwelling houses, or close to the 
windows and doors? Such were a few only of the querics addressed to 
the physicians and others who assisted in the preliminary investigations 
which began the great modern sanitary reform measures of England. 

In 1842 appeared the first “ Report on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Laboring Population of Great Britain ;” and following this quickly sueceeded 
other “ Reports,” elaborating the investigations and facts that had preceded, 
till grim Death’s harvest fields, in all their hideousness, were laid bare to 
public view ; and then opened the sanitary campaign. 

But not so, New York. Cuapwick’s annual reports, and other colabo- 
rers in the work of sanitary reform, have fallen upon New York as did the 
letter of Erasmus on London three centuries ago. Tour years ago, a select 
committee from the State Senate were appointed to investigate the Health 
Department of the city of New York, and the published report of that 
committee, made an exhibit no less convincing than that which was made 
by the pioneers of sanitary reform in London twenty years earlier, while it 
showed a mortality nearly as appalling as that of London in 1750; and 
like it too, it had been increasing for the last preceding fifty years. In 1810 
the ratio of mortality to the population in the city of New York was one 
in forty-six, and from that time it gradually increased, until in 1854 it was 
one in twenty-two! Since 1854, it has varied from one in twenty-seven to 
about one in thirty-nine for the year 1862. The iatest report of our much 
respected City Inspector, would appear to establish, for the last three years 
at least, a better condition of things than that above indicated. “The es- 
timated population of London,” he states, “ according to the last report of 
the Registrar General, is about 2,774,338. 

“The estimated population of this city is over 1,000,000, but we put it 
down at that number which is accredited to it by the Census Bureau at 
Washington. (?) 

DEATHS IN LONDON TO EACH MILLION OF POPULATION. 
Total deaths, To the million, 
64,098 23,102; 
62,616 22,5692 
63,100 22,7443 
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DEATHS IN NEW YORK TO EACH MILLION OF POPULATION. 


1860.... 22,710 | 1861..... 22,117 |  1862..... 21,244 


“London excess, 2,344, or 781 in each year.” 

The first fallacy in this estimate is to take the years 1860, 1861, and 
1862, of New York, to compare with 1858, 1859, and 1860, of London. 
The next most glaring fallacy, is the “ estimated” population. The Census 
Report for 1860, just issued from the “Census Bureau at Washington,” 
estimates the population of New York City at 805,651 ; and the per cent 
of increase from. 1850 to 1860 at 56.27. It is evident, therefore, that the 
only way to make an approximate comparison of the mortality of New 
York with London, is to take corresponding years and the offctally esti- 
mated population instead of mere surmise. Thus compared, the deaths in 
New York to each million of the population for— 





1858, were, (according to the City Inspector’s Report,)..... 22,196 
1859, “ . : icant 21,645 
1860, “ vf ; Pe ee 22,710 

Total deaths for three years........... $advinine wie 66,551 


About one in 36.50 for the three years. The agyregate mortality of Lon- 
don for the corresponding period was 189,814, or about one in forty-four. 

Considering the efficiency of the Privy Council of London, in the pro- 
motion of all measures calculated to diminish the mortality, there can be 
no question but that the statistics of London for 1861-62, are equally in 
advance of New York as compared with former years. To this efficiency 
in London, the City Inspector himself bears witness. “In London and 
Paris,” he states, “the authorities act upon every suggestion of the official 
or officials in charge as soon as received,” etc. But most remarkable of all, 
is the City Inspector's reasoning, when he tells us that there are not less 
than 18,000 persons in New York who live in dark and damp cellars, and 
of a tenement house population—many times greater—furnishing condi- 
tions the most favorable to a large mortality, and which are prohibited in 
London ; and, notwithstanding this, he gives a summary apparently inten- 
ded to convey the idea that, as compared with New York, all the admi- 
rable sanitary arrangements of London are ineffectual for the purposes for 
which they are administered ; that New York is, after all, one of the healthi- 
est cities in the world! While the City Inspector's report for the last year 
certainly shows a diminished mortality as compared with the last two or 
three preceding ones, it furnishes no evidence in favor of any permanent 
improvem2nt. On the contrary, during a season of general good health, 
the mortality of New York diminishes to a certain extent corresponding 
with other places, yet far above them; and while the same disgracefal con- 
ditions, as were so fully developed in the Senate Committee’s Report, 1859, 
are still allowed to continue, there is no good reason to expect anything 
better. It is certainly to be regretted that the Inspector appears to be op- 
posed to all suggestions for improvement, other than such as are made by 
the “ official or officials in charge,” especially so, since so many are pre- 
pared to echo his most forcible interrogatory: “Where, in the civilized 
world, is there to be found a system which in itself possesses less ability to 
carry into effect the important and responsible duties entrusted to it, than 
is to be found in the one governing the sanitary welfare of this city ?” 
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THE PORT OF NEW YORK, PAST AND PRESENT. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.* 


Tue trade at this port the past year, compared with former years, pre- 
sents many striking contrasts. It is necessary, however, to remember, 
in making these comparison, that the shipments are now reckoned in cur- 
rency, while the imports are reckoned, as formerly, at the old standard 
rates for foreign coin, Without bearing this in mind we do not reach 
correct conclusions as to the balance of trade. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS. 


It will be seen that the total imports for the year 1862 are $174,652,317, 
which is an increase of about $12,000,000 over 1861; notwithstanding 
there is a decrease this year, compared with last year, of over $35,000,000 
in specie, The actual gain, therefore, in receipts of merchandise (other 
than specie,) in 1862 over 1861, is upwards of $47,500,000. In dutiable 
goods there wiil be found to be a greater increase than this, while there 
is a falling off in free goods, owing to the cutting down of the free list 
under the new tariff. The following table gives the comparison for the 


past ten years ; 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK, 


Year. Dutiable. Free goods. Specie. Total. 

1853... $179,512,412 $12,156,387 $2,429,083  $194,097,652 
1854... 163,494,984 15,768,916 2,107,572 181,271,472 
1855... 142,900,661 14,103,946 855,631 157,860,238 
1856...- 193,839,646 17,902,578 1,814,425 215,556,649 
1857... 196,279,362 21,440,734 12,898,033 230,618,129 
1858... 128,578,256 22,024,691 2,264,120 152,867,067 
1859... 213,640,363 28,708,732. 2,816,421 245,165,516 
1860... 201,401,683 28,006,447 8,852,330 238,260,460 
1861... 95,326,459 80,353,918 37,088,413 162,768,790 
1862... 149,910,415 23,291,625 1,390,277 174,652,317 


Of the imports for this year, foreign dry goods of course form, as in 
former years, an important item. The total value, however, of dry goods 
landed here during the last twelve months is less than half the value im- 
— in 1859, and (with the exception of 1861, when the receipts were 
ess than for any previous year on record,) they were less last year than 
they have been any year since 1849. The following table will show the 
invoiced value of dry goods received in each year since 1849 : 





* For detailed statements of the trade for the past year, see this number of the 
Merchants’ Magazine, page 137. Last year’s tables will be found in vol. xlvi., page 


273, etc. 
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IMPORTS OF FQREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK. 


Year. Invoiced value. | Year, Invoiced value. | Year. Invoiced value, 


1849.... $44,485,571/ 1854... $80,842,936 |1859.... $113,152,624 
1850.... 60,106,375|1855... 64,974,062|1860.... 103,927,100 
1851.... 62,846,731 1856... 93,362,898|}1861.... 43,636,689 
1852.... 61,654,144] 1857... 90,534,129|/1862.... 56,121,227 
1853.... 93,704,211|1858... 60,154,509 








The description of goods, and the relative totals in each of the last 
three years, are shown by the following table: 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THREE YEARS. 


Description of goods. 1860. 1861, 1869, 
Manufactures of wool... $34,975,011 $16,720,931 $25,718,592 
“sf cotton .. 18,415,258 7,192,524 8,501,512 
= silk.... 35,582,035 13,334,411 11,568,807 
. flax.... 8,952,812 3,580,303 7,666,946 
Miscellaneous dry goods . 6,901,984 2,808,520 2,665,370 





Total imports...... $103,927,100 $42,636,689 $56,121,297 


EXPORTS TO FOREIGN PORTS. 


For the year 1862 the exports are the largest ever recorded. There 
is a gain over 1861 (a year that was beyond all precedent,) of more than 
$18,000,000 in produce, and $55,000,000 in specie. It must be remem- 
bered however, as we stated above, that the exports of produce and mer- 
chandise are reckoned in currency, while the imports are reckoned in 
gold, if we would reach a correct conclusion as to the condition of our 
trade with foreign ports. The following will show the quarterly ship- 
ments of produce and merchandise for four years : 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS, EXCLUSIVE OF SPECIE. 


1869. 1860. 1861. 1862. 
let quarter........ $13,725,642 $20,827,086 $33,477,742 $82,075,568 
a ee rT 17,883,621 22,740,760 33,123,489 29,798,344 
8d - 17,637,258 26,079,326 30,075,918 45,813,299 
4th “  .scccocesee 18,788,805 $3,845,108 41,917,752 49,747,611 





Total.........++- $67,980,321 $103,492,280 $138,594,901 $156,934,822 


We give below the totals for four years, separating the foreign free 
and dutiable, specie, etc. : 


1859. 1860. 1861. 1862, 
Domestic produce..... $59,929,531 $95.468.296 $181,235,995 $149,179,591 
Foreign free 2,999,881 2,258,710 2,154,947 2,853,848 
Foreign Dutiable 5,050,909 5,765,274 5,203,959 4,901,383 
Specie and bullion..... 69,715,866 42,191,171 4,236,250 59,487,021 





Total ....... ee» $137,696,187 $145,683,451 $142,831,151 $216,871,843 


The following table gives the export each month for four years : 
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January... osececveves 
February....-+--seeee 
— eeeeeeeeeesrere 
April. eeeoeeeereneseoe 
May. eeeeecesaterene 
JUNE. cococeserevevecs 
July.ccesecsrcesseces 








September ......---.. 
October eeeoeveae e@eseeeeeoeae 
November............ 
December... ...sesesee 








1869. 

$6,419,696 

6,107,060 

9,219,678 
13,038,866 
17,335,782 
12,691,153 
15,602,893 
12,602,398 
14,087,497 
10,832,266 
10,523,560 
9,167,400 


TOTAL EXPORTS. 


1860. 

$6,876,024 

7,652,879 
10,510,417 
10,370,415 
11,900,317 
17,836,546 
14,463,199 
15,734,980 
18,658,679 
12,662,653 
12,272,177 
11,745,165 
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1861, 
$11 202,737 
11,9¢7,233 
11,881,894 
11,109,679 
11,782,595 
12,067,031 
10,028,000 
9,890,448 
10,187,846 
13,172,452 
14,577,291 
15,124,445 
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1869, 
$14.888,437 
14,152,843 
11,980,714 
12,703,797 
15,832,097 
20,882,375 “aa 
23,684,915 4 
17,483,701 4 
19,061,471 a4 
26,797,936 £-e 
20,603,942 e4 
18,939,615 
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War vessels, French 


<é Spanish 


War steamers....... sick 2 
War vessels........... 

Steamers ............- 266 
oe oe ee 1,092 


Of the war steamers there were British 


MN signs. «a cine eninne 1,566 
SN Sais wenn pends owes 3 a 
Schooners ............ 1,239 a 
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Haytien 
Norwegian 
Spanish 


Swedish... 


Heondh.. 
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$137,696,187 $145,683,451 $142,931,151 $216,371,848 
ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK FOR 1862. 


To Mr. Anprew W. Trorrer, the boarding officer at the United States s 
Revenue Barge Office, Whitehall, we are indebted for the foliowing com- a 
plete table of arrivals from foreign ports during the year 1862. For the 
years 1860 and 1861 see Merchants’ Magazine, vol. 46, page 273: 
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5,487 a 


















ya diawdees«s 266 | Galliots .............. 8 4 
on 3 Oe eee eae 1,092 | Schooners............ . 1,239 % 
DATEBs ce vcncccec dees 1,290} Barges.........-.+.-- 1 ; 
Barkentines........... 1 —— ‘ 

_ Sy ae ele} Tétel.......08050 
Passengers per steamers ...........2.000005: 37,650 4 
4 sailing vessels................ 56,957 f 
Total passengers............eeeeeeeee 94,607 : 
Vessels. Passengers. : 
BE ck wns don 0 0% 64 eee eeneems 5,120 80,740 
1862 ....... eee wins $e Ce vee wewe 5,487 91,607 


There also arrived from domestic ports 1,776 steamers. 
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Tue condition of the Federal Treasury, and the consequent evils which 
are impending as the results of national bankruptcy, are creating daily a 
higher degree of solicitude in the public mind. The more so that the 
three leading financial authorities of the government, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairman of Committee of Ways and Means, and Mr. 
Spavpina, the mouth piece of the committee, seem to have no very 
clear ideas of the effect of present legislation, nor what may flow from 
further movements. All of them confound the paper issues of the govern- 
ment with capital, and seem to measure the amount which they may bor- 
row by what they owe. They all of them are anxious to get clear of the 
responsibility of further paper issues, yet they all agreed that there was 
no alternative with which to meet the pre-sing claims of the soldiers and 
other public creditors for pay. While making these admissions, and ad- 
mitting the evils of paper money, they do not make their estimates of 
future expense in accordance with the effect of paper depreciation. Mr. 
Spaupine is the most frank in relation to the public wants, but his 
enormous figures fall very short of the truth, He stated officially that 
tle wants of the government are as follows : 






















Deficits and appropriations for 1863...... $551,221,131 
Army appropriations for 1864........... 721,000,000 
Other * Me. karen eens 364,431,183 

















Required in 18 months,............ $1,636,652,314 


These estimated expenditures are based on the figures of each depart- 
ment, showing the articles it wiil require at the prices of last year. Now, 
buoyed on the flood of paper, all those prices are rising, and the amount 
of money required to buy certain articles must be measured by the ex- 
tent of the rise, and that appears not to have been taken into the account 
by the committee. There are for the government no fixed price:, except 
the pay of the army and Congress—all other prices are afloat. The pay 
of the diplomatic corps has risen 60 per cent in the past year, by reason 
of the rise in bills. If there are 800,000 troops under pay, as alleged, 
then the yearly pay is $132,000,000 for privates, but there are 1.200 
regiments of 33 officers each, making $60,000,000 for officers pay. If, 
then, $300,000,000 is deducted from the above amount, there remains 
$1,346,652,314 to be expended on articles of which the value is daily 
rising. ‘To illustrate, we have compiled a table of the prices of 55 of 
the leading articles of commerce, as reported in the New York Shipping 
List, January 1, 1862 and 1863: 
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PRICES OF FIFTY-FIVE ARTICLES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


December 81, 

L861. 1868, 

Sterling exchange eeeeeeveeeee 110 a 1103 148 
Gold eeeteeseeeeetseeeeoeeeee Par. 182 
Copper, American lake.100 Ibe. 23 00a 25 00 82 50 
Te eee eee ES | 4 5Ua 5 00 8 00 
Iron, American, pig........+- 21 00a 28 00 81 00 
Cordage, Manilla......100 Ibs. 9 00a 10 75 12 00 
Sy. ea 6 50a 6 75 8 25 
). | RE ee. 5 3 25a 8 75 4 "6 
Ashes, pot...........100 lbs. 5 50a 5 15 8 00 
Indigo. 2.0. vsseccccsessreces 1 60a 2 00 1 85 
Coffee, Brazila........100 Ibs, 20 50a 21 50 28 00 
Cotton, mid. fair......... +04. 29 00a 29 50 70 00 
DAP OME oii hoch ce ccccsccece 8 87a 4 265 4 37 
Flour, Western, ......es..ee 5 40a 5 60 6 60 
Jodia rubber.......csccecees 50a 52 874 
Gunny cloth........100 yards 13 00a 18 50 14 75 
Corn, Western......100 bush. 58 50a 60 00 50 
Hay...cesceseeeeeee +100 Ibe, 80a 85 95 
| eee) ease bush. 1 30a 1 45 50 
Hemp, American, dressed, cut. 10 50a 11 25 50 
Barley Se ees ee 85a 1 00 80 
CO es ve vee nh whnense 87a 89 67 
Hides, Rio...........100 lbs, 24 50a 25 00 50 
Plaster of Paris...........+- 150a 1 %5 65 
Hops ......20+++.64.100 lbs. 14 00a 20 00 00 
Clover seed .....0.cceeccees "50a 7 75 50 
Leather, oak, mid............ 28 00a 30 00 00 
M Ve cccsecnseecverecss 35 00a 45 00 00 
Lime. ......+0.ceee0eee-Dbla. 60a 65 85 
Molasses.............mo. gall. 40a 45 52 
Turpentine, spirits ........... 05a 107 50 
RO san bic Wie we beidnenec ce. 62a 5 75 50 
8 ae ee 48a 52 83 
Oil, coal, ref. ,.....eceeceees 25a 85 40 
Silk, raw... ccc ceeeeesee LDS. 5 25a 600 y av fi) 
Pork, mes8.....0seseeeseess 18 26a 18 75 14 25 
rer? Perr re 5 50a 8 00 7 00 
Lard. ........000+00+100 Ibs, 7 50a 8 26 9 50 
iis is gins eowna.en 85 00a 386 00 41 00 
Whisky,.....+++.-..100 galls, 25 00a 2550 40 00 
Gs aes eS Keke cece $3 00a $4 00 47 00 
rs, oo phar ad Ibe. 6 00a 6 76 8 25 
T ow, Ci eeeoeeeceaeoeoeeeeeeree 8 "6a 9 00 10 "5 
Tin, ons ke eacdesanes 30 00a $1 00 43 50 
SPOEE cicsavcceseccccccece 5 50a 5 15 q 50 
Tobacco, Kentucky.......... 7 50a 20 00 14 00 
Whalebone,, .......eeee-e00. 68 00a 70 00 150 00 
Wool, fleece. ......eceeeeees 52 00a 55 00 63 00 
“ pulled ......sseeeees 44 00a 45 00 64 00 
Cotton shirting......100 yards 8 00a 10 00 28 00 
“ gheetings.......----- 10598 1400 26 00 
© NG Lt kSN sca ea eee 12 a 14 50 28 00 
GARIN noc ccc ccuaceesesccs 80 00a 60 00 50 00 
Flannela.,...ccsecesseccees 15 00a 80 00 40 00 
POE Siok bas 04 topo cence ne 8 00a 11 00 12 00 
CUM oii Gicdbicn ccccces 60a 700 11 00 
Duck, ravens....sseseeseses 12 00a 12 50 18 00 


147 
138 
83 00 
8 50 
82 00 
22 00 


-~7 8 
© 
ax 
Oo 


ons he wee es Ob we orm ro won 
SRSSSSERSSSSS 


15 26 

9 00 
10 26 
42 00 
42 00 
48 00 
10 26 
11 00 
44 00 

8 00 
13 00 
160 00 
66 00 
67 00 
80 00 
27 00 
29 00 
90 00 
45 00 
20 00 
15 00 
19 00 
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The average advance in prices according to these tables is 55.44 per 
cent; but if we deduct the four articles cotton, turpentine, rosin, and 
tobacco, which may be more influenced by the war than by paper, the 
advance is reduced to 514 per cent average. It will be observed that the 
advance affects every article, and ranges from 10 to 220 per cent. The 

d advance was only 324 per cent, but in the first two weeks in January 
it rose to 50 per cent, or nearly the same as inthetable. Mr. CHase was 

to say there had been no inflation, but the fact isasstated. Now, 
it is very evident that his estimate of $500,000,000 of expenses for 1862, 
based on the prices of 1861, was disturbed by the amount of the rise; in 
other words, he got for his $500,000,000 only as much merchandise as 
he could have got for $850,000,000 in 1861. Hence the deficits re- 
quired. The rise is now more rapid than ever, marking the depreciation 
of paper, and an imme” further amount of paper money is yet to come 
upon the market. The question then arises, what will be the advance in 
the next eighteen months? We will assume that it will average as much 
as in the past year. In that case, to procure the commodities, rations, d&c., 
which he estimates at $1,350,000,000, will require $540,000,000 more 
than the estimate—in other words, $2,200,000,000—which, added to the 
present debt, will be $3,000,000,000 January, 1864. This is based upon 
the estimate that but a very small proportion of the whole will be pro- 
cured in paper money, or that $1,500,000,000 may be raised by loan. 

The difficulty of so great a conversion is apparent, and suggests the 
urgent necessity of confining the government to the one all-important ob- 
ject of maintaining the war. That war should be conducted on the most 
economical plan, and every expense not bearing directly upon it cut off. 
Every dollar spent for another purpose, or wasted, weakens the war. To 
reduce the expenses of the government, a return to specie payments is in- 
dispensable. Because it will bring all prices to the lowest points, by which 
the government will purchase to better advantage, the national exports be 
greater, and imports less. The profits of industry will then enable the 
people to bear the necessary taxes to pay at least 80 per cent of the war 
expenses within the year. The remainder may then be cheaply bor- 
rowed without endangering the national faith or its ability to maintain 
unimpaired its integrity. The capital asked for cannot be borrow- 
ed and applied to war purposes. The census for 1860 shows that 
$900,000,000 of capital is employed in reproductive industry, employing 
1,250,000 persons producing wealth. It is notorious that capital in this 
country is very scarce for such employment. . It is always in high de- 
mand. There is also a large amount of surplus capital in the country, 
the accumulation of eighty years untaxed and peaceful industry. This 
capital is invested in various ways, bank capital, insurance, manufacturing, 
railroad stocks and bonds, State, city, and country debts, savings banks, 

round rents, mortgages due, etc., all of which reach over $2,000,000,000. 
Kone of this capital lies idle—it is carefully put out and kept drawing in- 
terest. Thus the capital is as follows :* 


Capital employing industry $900,000,000 
Capital invested in stocks, dc 2,000,000,000 





$2,900,000,000 
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This has been the result of our whole national life of most wonderful 
industry. The government now comes forward and asks that one-half of 
the whole of that amount shall be paid over to it in money in eighteen 
months! No sane man would dream of such an operation. Now, it is 
evident that no considerable amount of capital can be borrowed without 
drawing it either from that which employs industry, or that which is in- 
vested. If the government offers such rates as to tempt employers to 
stop work, discharge hands, and sell out to employ the funds in the 
government stock, industry comes to an end, and the source of national 
wealth is dried up. If the rates are made so as to tempt investors to prefer 
the government stocks, then all classes of securities must fall in the pro- 
portion in which the operation is pushed. Thus, if the government credit 
was considered as good as others, and the existing $2,000,000,000 in- 
vested be considered as all the capital in the country at par, then, if 
government securities to the amount of $1,500,000,000 more is put in the 
market, there will be $3,500,000,000 to represent $2,000,000,000 of 
capital, and the average price would be 60 per cent. But such aconver- 
sion could not go on without ruining half the country. It is evident, 
then, that the maintenance of the war and the support of the government 
demand an active change of the present system. The patriotism, as well 
as the means, of the people are adequate to the emergency if properly 
directed, and the resources of the country properly applied to the one 
great object of putting down the rebellion. 

The following table shows the official figures for the debt January 
Ist. There was paid on the Ist of January the remainder, $2,883,364 11, 
of the debt of 1842 in gold. The fate of that loan had been a matter of 
speculation, as to whether it would be paid in paper or gold. To pay in 
gold, which was necessary to the public credit, would require $3,600,000, 
At the last day, however, the banks agreed to lend the gold to the govern- 
ment at 4 per cent, to be returned to them from the first received from 
customs after the demand notes shall have been absorbed : 


DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES JANUARY 1. 








1862. 1863, 
Interest. 

Poets OF TEAGS gov ci ccs cececcccsece 6 $2,883,864 11 Paid. 
aie Co. ee eer ses 6 9,415,250 00 $9,415,250 00 
EGER iosind cccccsivccesccs 6 8,908,841 80 8,908,241 80: 
ge. fi | Serer rr rrr 6 20,000,000 00 20,000,000 00- 
* OF UBGO,. ccs cc crescccasccece 5 7,022,000 00 7,022,000 00 
“ Febuary, 1861........0:-e000- 6 18 415,000 00 18,415,000 00 
“July, 1861... cece eee eee see 6 60,000,000 00 50,000,000 00 
“ 5-20, 1862... ..ccvccccerceces € eeereeese ee 26,050,850 00 
Tat 00 GOD. 6 vices cacsed ces vecvocws 5 8,461,000 00 8,573,098 00 
Oregon debt .....006 seerecereees 6 307,900 00 1,026,600 00 
Three-year bonds.......-++.seeeeee it 100,900,000 00 150,000,000 00: 
Treasury notes, old ......+- seeees 6 769,311 94 104,561 64 
* December, 1860..... 10 9,993,950 00 221,650 00 
_ temporary ......... 6 8,993,900 ON 111,600 00 
BRIM. cane ee cnane 6 7,167,600 00 2,750,350 00 
One-year certificates ...... seseecee B= wensuees oe 110,321,241 65. 
Deposits, ten days ....... Ge gaeecss 4 esocecccece 38,458,008 50 
* weanresecnesece OS ee eres 41,777,628 16 
















SY. eg 
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1868. 1863. 
Interest. 


Demand notes Jnly, 1861,.......... . 50,000,000 00 10,000,000 00 
* Feb. BOOBs so ékt ness e eereeeeeene 4,913,315 25 


* Mar., 1862.......c00- ° eereveteoses 128,108,0C0 00 
” July, eae « eerevcesvoe 100,000,000 00 
Fractional notes .....0..esesceeces . eeoreeeeeocs 6,844,936 00 


TOGA oun cccncccescccceccecce $292,937,617 55 $721,668,727 59 





Add army arrears .......cccc.cccsccccces eeeeteoe eernaee e@eee 69,117,597 46 
Add navy arrears.....0-ccccessccveccsecscscevcoss @eteence 40,000,000 00 


ee 


Total, January is Mae Bio is baie sb owen’ va + Raw ke bc ews $820,786,325 05 


The debt increased during the year $525,848,707 50, made up as fol- 
lows: 


Due on demand, .......cccccccseces eeereoerseogge $303,483,949 71 
Due at ten days Re bhaatus ioemeWeds 00: ene 80,288,686 66 
Due average four months..........seceecseees eee 110,821,241 65 


Total due this year. eerveese $494,040,828 02 


This sum in round numbers—$500,000,000—is not taken into the ac- 
count of the year’s expenses; at the end of the 18 months $50,000,000 
of the 7,4 bonds falls due. These considerations, which resulted from 
reports and speeches of the gentlemen who direct the government finan- 
ces, caused a kind of panic in the market, gold rose rapidly from 30} to 


474 per cent, and the federal 6 per cent 20-year stocks fell 6 per cent in 
the same period, although all other stocks representing property or rail- 
road shares, é&c., rose rapidly in price. The following table indicates the 
course of the securities for the opening year: 


PRICES UNITED STATES PAPER. 


-—-6's, 1881.-— 73-10, 6 p.c. certif. deutina 
Reg. Coup. 5's, 1874. 8 years. 1 year. Gold. notes. 

964 98 884 1023 96} 844.0348 29 

97% 98 90 108 97 872 a 88 35 

ee 91g 912 884 101 95 49 2463 48 
24,... 95 96 90 102 96 47 2482 44§ 


With the prices of the 20-year stock at 92 for paper, and gold at 47, 
the specie price for the federal 6 per cent 20-year stock in gold is 68. 
A person in England or Canada for $68 may buy $100 of that stock, of 
which the interest is paid in specie, being at the rate of 94 per cent per 
annum, in addition to the rise in price. Yet no buyers are attracted, 
although a few years since the Federal Treasury offered 22 per cent pre- 
mium to redeem similar stocks; on the contrary, the disposition abroad 
seems to be still to send stocks here for sale. 

Perhaps a better estimate of the enormous rates that the government 
is paying for money may be made with specie. Thus, the price of gold 
is 148, and United States 6 per cent 20-year stock 92. The owner of 
$1,000 may sell it for $1,480 currency, with this he may buy $1,600 of 
United States 6 per cent stock. This gives $96 per annum interest in 
gold, or more than 94 per cent interest in gold, and at the end of 20 
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years he gets $1,600 in gold for his $1,000 paid; $600 at the end of 20 
years is worth, at 6 per cent, $187; now, consequently, the government 
actually offers to-day to borrow, payable in gold at 174 per cent. The 
banks of the three cities hold $50,000,000 in gold, which will buy 
$80,000,000 of stock, being $4,800,000 annual interest in gold. We may 
compare the investment of $50,000,000 in gold last year at 90, with the 
present: 








December, 1861.......... $50,000,000 | January, 1863........... $80,000,000 
Twenty-year interest...... 60,000,000 | Twenty-year interest..... 96,000,000 








Total received in gold.. $110,000,000} Total received in gold.. $176,000,000 
“paid in gold..... 45,000,000 “paid in gold..... 50,000,000 











Excess receipts in gold... $65,000,000 | Excess receipts in gold... $126,000,000 


Thus, for the use of the $45,000,000 borrowed last year the country 
pays in 20 years $65,000,000. The lenders may now get more than 
double, but they do not take the bid. Yet with such terms in the mar- 
ket, Congress affects to restrict 6 per cent loans to par! 

The several bills before Congress, having for their object to supply the 
Treasury, do not widely vary as to results; but on the 17th January one 
was introduced by Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, which contains a clause 
of much significance. The bill proposes to borrow $900,000,000 in three 
modes, at the discretion of the Secretary ; 1st. 20-year 6 per cent bonds, 
profit and interest payable in gold, in denominations not less than $50, 
and to be sold not less than par, and any indebtedness of the United 
States may be taken in payment. 2d. Six per cent Treasury notes not 
over three years to run, principle and interest payable in paper, denomi- 
nation not less than $10, and to be taken for all dues except customs. 
3d. Legal tender notes. The Treasury notes and legal tender it is pro- 
posed to issue for each other at the public option. Inasmuch as the only 
6 per cent stock negotiated by the government since the war began was at 
89 for gold, and it has been selling for 92 in paper the proposition to sell 
any part of $900,000,000 not less than par, cannot be considered serious. 
Treasury notes at 6 per cent, payable in paper, will sell very far below 
par, and as they are redeemable at the will of the bolder at par, for notes, 
the whole may be regarded as only an act to issue $900,000,000 paper 
money. The important clause is however the 5th. It provides that gold 
may be received on deposit, and certificates issued therefore like the legal 
tender notes, but in sums not less than $20. The certificates may be 
paid out for interest on the public debt to an extent not more than one- 
Sith in excess of the specie on hand, This is a proposition to pay interest 
in paper money, based on coin, in the proportion of four to one. It is, 
in fact, a new currency, purporting to be redeemed in the coin which the 
Treasury owes its creditors. The receipts to be taken for customs instead 
of coin. It does not propose to allow interest on the coin retained. It is 
an attempt to make a little specie go a great ways. 

It is no doubt the case, if the government paper money was discredi- 
ted like post stanps or the shinplasters of individuals and corporations, 
a severe pressure would result for the moment, but specie would flow 
rapidly in to purchase those securities and property, which is now avoi- 
ded. The danger of paper money pow drives off investors, and causes 
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a continued outward current of specie, which has been comparatively as 
follows : 


SPECIE AND PRICE OF GOLD. 


Received. Exported. Ould tn bank. Prem. on gold. 
January 38. 442,147 ‘ 681,448 35,954,550 844 a 345 
* 10. 885,928 1,085,025 1,277,788 726,746 86,770,746 34 a 39 
“ 17. es 647,708 1,880,247 37,581,465 40 a 49 
oe, 627,767 822,918 678,841 780,816 88,549,794 47 a 50g 


Total.... 1,513,690 2,847,798 2,956,628 8,569,257 ....... es 





-—— 1861 .—— — 
Received. 





The rapid rise in gold, and the probability of its continued rise under 
the flood of paper, with the active demand for gold for export and for cus- 
toms, unsettled the exchange market. Few drawers were disposed to 
name a price for bills, the rates of which were, however, for the steam- 
ers, as follows: 


RATES OF EXCHANGE. 


London. Paris. Amsterdam. Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlia. 
Jan. 3,146 a147¢ 8.85 23.80 56 a 562 56 a 564 49h 02494 98 a 983 
“ 10, 149 a 162 8.723a3.673 56 258 574058; 504a512 99 100 
“ 1%, 160 a 162 8.523a3.46 603061} 61 2623 564 a 454108 a 110 
“ 24, 1620168 8.50 a8.45 61 a61¢ 614862 §4 2549107 a 108% 


The business of the port for the month of December showed some de- 
cline towards the close of the year, as the general effects of interrupted 
industry are beginning to tell upon the power of consumption. The 
small prices obtained at the West for goods, added to the higher freights 
collected in paper money, diminish the power of consumers. The 
800,000 men drawn from active industry to serve in the army and navy 
were for many months without their pay, and, as a consequence, all the 
expenditures dependent upon that pay were cut off. The amount of ar- 
rearages at the close of the year was not far from $100,000,000—a sum 
which very materially affects the course of business. Spread by several 
hundred thousand hands through small channels of business, it caused a 
demand for goods which would be very sensibly felt at the commercial 
centers. In the second week in January Congress prompthy passed a bill 
authorizing the issue of $100,000,000 more legal tender notes for the 
express purpose of meeting those arrears. These were rapidly printed 
in large denominations, which were made available for the desired pur- 
pose with the banks. The operation will favorably affect business. This 
issue makes $400,000,000 of government paper money, and will doubt- 
less be followed by more, since it will suffice for no more than is due, and 
will not keep up with current expenditures. The operation is, on the 
part of government, only so many orders for merchandise on the people 
at large in favor of the troops. Food, clothing, family supplies, etc., are 
given by the people to the soldiers for this paper money or orders, which 
the government must subsequently take care of. The want of these 
issues during the last three or four months, when the arrearage has been 
accumulating, has affected the trade of the city to some extent. 
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IMPORTS, PORT OP NEW YORK. 


o——— Entered for—————. 
Specie. Free goods. Consumption. Warehouse. Total. 
January.....seee- $168,658 $2,552,050 $6,663,396 $3,141,725 $12,620,829 
February......0+ 62,007 3,881,478 17,058,174 3,870,486 18,872,140 
March .......s00+ 89,827 8,476,004 10,312,689 4,841,846 18,719,866 
April........se0s 26,152 2.232.315 7,141,197 3,853,218 18,252,888 
May......--eese- 110,888 1,146,098 8,091,120 4,600,920 12,948,616 
PS SS RON SS, 61,023 1,122,092 7,278,958 2,874,127 19,836,198 
July. .cccsccssecs 219,001 1,831,982 13,799,505 4,502,764 20,853,202 
August ....-..06. 92,713 982.992 10,289,427 2939,721 14,804,848 . 
September........ 121,818 1,784,804 11,890,711 4,851,084 18,147,917 f 
October...-...2.-+ 256,676 1,004,870 8,462,554 3,689,806 138,413,906 
November........ 109,708 1,526,496 6,565,185 2,108,009 10,309,398 is 
December. eeceose 18,816 1,950,504 6,831,073 4,212,725 13,072,618 a 
























$1,390,377 $23,991,625 101,483,984 $45,486,481 $174,652,317 


Total, 1862..... je 
$7,068,413 30,353,918 54,254,281 41,072,228 162,768,790 ‘a 


* 1861..... 












The quantity of goods imported declined towards the close of the year : 
under the paralyzing influence of the rise in bills and in the price of notes | 
in which duties are paid. The sudden fluctuations in these two items 4 
makes the importation of goods a very hazardous operation. The amount 

of goods—duty — the amount of customs duties have been for 

three years as follows: 















- Entered for From Average duty, 


consumption. warehouse. Total. Customs, per cent, 3 
1860...  $154,560,498 $31,108,924  $185,664,421 $36,027,481 51 20 ae 
1881... 54,254,231 82,717,259 93,971,490 21,714,981 386 23 & 
1862... 104,483,984 41,563,754 146,047,738 52,254,116 72 86 4 
















The average duty charged in the past year has been, it appears, 36 per 
cent. The actual cost of imports has, however, much changed. If we 
compare the month of April with December the results are as follows : 





























APRIL. DECEMBER, 

: Goode, duty paid $12,496,530 | Goods, duty paid $8,018,981 
reent. Per cent. ae 
Duty.... 84 $4,149,952 Duty.... 36 $2,664,593 Bg 
Exchange 11 128,966 Exchange 45 2,804,893 ae 
Gold..... 1 41,499 Gold..... 32 852,669 ee 

‘ — $4,316,416 —— $6,822,155 

Cost toimport 36 per cent. Cost to import 80 per cent. q 

Thus the average imports of December cost 44 per cent more than « 





in April. These figures indicate the gambling nature of importations 
under the present arrangements. In the second week in January ex- - 
change rose 17, and gold as much—touching 49—making a rise of 20 ees 
per cent in the charge for importations. It is not surprising that the ar- Pra 
rivals of goods declined under this double process of greater cost and 
lessened demand by reason of the arrears of the army. 

The exports, on the other hand, were apparently maintained as follows : 








January ...ccreee 
February eeoee e280 
Marc 


BAM cobs nssei, 
May ...ccreee ove 
June eeeeeeeoeoees 
Tuly .....eecccees 


Specie. ree. 
$2,658,374 $27,198 
8,776,919 49,066 
2,471,283 65,388 
4,087,675 56,350 
5,164,536 76,971 
9,867,614 48,358 
8,067,887 1,117,198 


$149,498 
208,757 
458,917 
607,678 
752,797 
372,561 
449,948 


EXPORTS, PORT OF NEW YORK, 


-—-Foreign.———. 
F Dutiable, 


Domestic. 


$12,053,477 


10,078,101 
8,985,176 
8,002,094 
9,837,698 

10,048,832 

14,050,437 


[February, 


Total. 
$14,948,487 
14,112,848 
11,980,714 
12,708,797 
15,842,097 
20,832,375 
23,684,915 


8,718,582 417,100 
8,085,919 572,572 
6,707,519 199,205 
6,213,215 45,530 
8,678,112 108,489 


$59,487,021 2,853,848 $4,901,888 $149,179,591 $216,871,848 
4,236,260 2,154,947 5,203,959 131,285,995 142,931,151 


256,680 
667,987 
434,265 
284,818 
$52,902 


18,046,389 
14,734,993 
19,476,947 
14,060,840 
14,805,112 


17,838,701 
19,061,471 
26,797,986 
20,603,906 
18,989,615 


A eeeeeeenee@ 
September........ 
October... .....cee- 
November. ....... 
December 


Total, 1862..... 
a 1861...... 





The exports were nominally maintained down to the close of the year. 
The domestic exports were about the same in December as in July; but 
the rate of exchange was 20 per ceut higher in December, representing 
to that extent a fictitious export value. The bonus conferred upon ship- 

rs by the rise of bills was counteracted to some extent by the decline 
in prices abroad. The average price of wheat in England fell in the last 
six weeks of the year from 60s. per quarter to 45s. 7d., and on the Ist 
of January stood 15s. per quarter, or 46 cts. per bushel, lower than at 
the same date last year, while in New York it is 16 cts. higher in paper, 
making a difference of 62 cts. per bushel against the shipper.* The ex- 
ports of specie for the year from the ports of New York and Boston 
amount to $62,213,122—a net export, in round numbers, of $61,000,000. 





* In reply to a correspondent, we may say that the imperial quarter is eight im- 
perial bushels, or about eight and one-half Winchester or American bushels. Thirty- 
three American bushels are equal to thirty-two imperial bushels. The English shil- 
ling is 24 cts. 2 mills; hence to reduce London rates to New York cash prices, divide 
the shillings per quarter by 83, and the result is the price per bushel. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


We gave last year, (Merchants’ Magazine, vol. 46, page 274,) the re- 
turns for the years 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1861, and now add the figures 
for 1862. In the receipts, comparing them with the previous year, it 
will be seen that flour, meal, wheat, oats, and provisions have largely in- 
creased, and there is only a slight falling off in Indian corn; whilein the 
exports the shipments of breadstuffs aro not up to last year, although very 
large; 

RECEIPTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AT THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK FOR TWO YEARS. 


1861. 1862. 
i ws oe uss 0 6 bbls. $19,983 $19,287 





Breadstuffs— Wheat flour..... 4,968,971 5,384,872 
Corn meal.......... cheeks 98,519 251,319 
I chctaessaneces bush. 28,429,135 29,280,629 
i eh ea bdinnc aces cees's 775,665 957,729 
a che nes teens 4,852,009 5,435,016 
I aye hl gn s sehen te 1,854,301 1,685,615 
ee ah 5 a's 0:8 ive 310,398 211,140 
AG ay aie 20,725,166 18,548,799 

WR tice ecaccurece bales 243,122 103,585 

Naval stores—Crude turp. bbls. 32,254 3,404 
Spirits turpentine.......... 46,097 8,950 
ES a ae 193,772 38,978 
Wah Vdc ncctanccopers 49,506 7,345 
EE hee V case hese ease 2,367 2,938 

Provisions—Pork........ pkgs. 138,770 377,819 
ME ccc eases pape bbls. 119,028 276,346 
Cut meats........... pkgs. 105,835 329,265 
a Wad en ss ee 539,234 668,842 
Nad s6c 0450s isa ees 988,718 853,657 
OS Sree tes. and bbls. 126,942 397,431 

4 ne kegs 60,305 89,838 

Whisky cee 46 wa ne bbls. 311,019 364,791 


The receipts of tobacco during the year was 63,362 hogsheads. 


CLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE FOR ELEVEN MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 


1861. 1863. 
Ashes—Pots............ bbls. $13,608 $9,508 
hi vb bees tidecus 3,507 1,580 
a ee lbs, 238,553 122,349 


Breadstuffs—W heat flour. bbls. 3,110,646 2,961,518 
ee eer Te 11,807 8,397 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTI- 
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Naval stores——Crude turp. bbls. 


Spirits turpentine 


MOU oc ac cauebeuckie aye 


Tobacco, crude 


“ manufactured..... 


Whalebone 


1861. 
108,385 
28,889,914 
1,000,405 
160,825 
3,927 
139,284 
12,456,265 


75,454 © 


17,861 
36,536 
152,562 
15,776 
28,377 
21,571 
18,825 
208,061 
26,646 
3,080 
1,196,468 
1,030,328 
110,401 
35,626 
116,654 
29,013 
33,924 
50,565,732 
23,159,391 
40,041,225 
47,290,409 
15,867 
15,527 
25,820,335 
116,598 
3,152,484 
975,075 


[February, 


189. 
132,606 
25,564,755 
1,104,549 
210,669 
42,061 
113,819 
12,020,848 
96,701 
41,894 
80,884 
24 400 
46,674 


1,554,359 
756,173 
710,885 

35,640 
171,302 
32,977 
27,765 
145,102,758 
30,603,235 
39,200,439 
126,651,091 
701 

12,143 
43,866,920 
113,575 
1,598,044 
1,151,907 


Inciuded in the exports of crude tobacco are 45,850 hogsheads, 


FOREIGN IMPORTS (OTHER THAN DRY GOODS AND SPECIE) AT THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 31, 1862, 


[The quantity is given in packages when not otherwise specified.] 
Value. 
2,869 
35,220 
530,563 
15,030 
‘es 11,272 
Buttons.. .. 162,452 
Building stones cave 2,481 
Polishing stones 842 
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Quantity. 
Burr stones,..........-0.ecee ons 
Be AM eR TEN 0.656 occ ee dais 136 
— 1,766 
GONE. osc nce vecans.-... tone 366,990 
err ‘ 249 
a bales 10,565 
China, glass and earthenware— 
ES ae wate 6 
NN bk OWE onic 6 0 vo 9 ce ‘ 4,578 
Earthenware ............00 27,357 
NE ak oc EU kee cc ene vende 123,128 
a rr ‘ 5,197 
coup hee ree 1,302 
Other glassware, ............ 3 
ere 1 eee 65 
COGOR... 2... ec00........ AGS 9,229 
ESS Sana “ 479,196 
Drugs, etc.—Acids............ 1,531 
oo it eee 502 
Aioes....... Pi ews s taeeeee 233 
I eee 106 
Aluminous cake............. 116 
Ammonia, carbonate......... 328 
” uP ee bk ks owcee e's a 297 
we Ss i ass Kanarews 275 
“4 ac eo te 11 
Annatte..... CA <a wk cuaee “ 778 
MMtimony. .. 0... 22.200 ole’ 20 
re 346 
Argols ...... GPs se sadie sees 1,293 
Arsenic..... PPG ees s cacceeu ss 1,205 
Barilla........ eis cekean ‘ 
Bark, peruvian.............- 5,155 
Pe bi ei bi Mh os cede owes 98 
NDS 5 oF hG Fs 6 oo ewe vinie’s 753 
Bark, calisaya ............. . 189 
ENE ES a eran 8 
Bleaching powder............ 15,572 
Borax ..... eWS 6 ci Cece 3,724 
a ae rae 116,474 
EP ae ee 649 
ces aaa CO Oe ee ‘ 2,241 
Cantharides ............00:: 95 
Cardamoms.............2+05 13 
MN Sc i Wi oav in 000 o's v wad 288 
ioe a OE Ss i ve sicecess 3 
Cream tartar....... eéeacess 874 
Chicory ........ Pricades eee 52,421 
Cochineal .............. ses 1,461 
MS on 5 Fos ocsccccmende 37 


ereoereerer ee ee ereoeerene 


Value. 
17,202 


27,700 
60,155 
1,012,162 
901,311 
182,769 
6,121,403 


15,159 
210,968 
887,322 
226,287 
137,351 
176,512 

1,719 

10,235 

156,564 

8,517,284 
122,175 
8,839 
4,579 
2.308 
1,900 

18,164 

12,657 

19,929 

1,221 
6,592 
1,335 
5,712 
162,037 
7,157 
2,875 
415,234 
2,009 
3,678 
20,800 
7,343 
189,261 
108,746 
334,223 

13,075 
112,821 

26,841 

2.525 
12,812 
5,304 
248,356 
301,813 
175,342 
13,668 
38,779 
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Divi divi ......... 
Dyestuffs ......... 


Flor sulphur 


Gambier. ......... 


Gum arabic 

Gums, crude 

Gum copaivi 
“ copal. 
“ shellac 


Ipecac 
Ipecacuanha 


Insect powder ..... 


Jalap 


Lac dye.......... 


Leeches 


Oils, unspec....... 


Oil, cod 
“ essenee 


Potash, bichromate 
vg chlorate 
“ _ hydrodate 


Phosphorus. ...... 


Pruss. potash 
Quinine 
Quicksilver. 
Reg. antimony 
Rhubarb 
Safflower 


Saltpetre 
Sarsaparilla 
Scammony 
Senna 


Quantity. 
5,316 
views eee 2 
500 
17,880 
9,256 
2,315 
1,134 
79 
165 
11 
200 
7,743 
8 
271 
51 
224 
13 
240 
504 
263 
9,620 
10,448 
4,220 
848 
30 
1,000 
545 
1,415 
2,491 
401 
59,340 
1,101 
908 


eeoeeesesne 


336 

32 
435 
475 


55 
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Quantity. Value. 

I 1,174 71,782 
Soda, bicarbonate.. vs 109,890 323,969 
eee Oe ore , 21,974 158,281 
© caustic....... 39 650 

a ee Ses 27,204 664,105 
mges........ 42,247 
Sugar of lead.......... cies 2,697 
Sulph quinine ......... sense 9,788 
a Ul ieks ceavetee 139,466 
Tonqua beans ...... 9,390 
Vavilla “  ... 21,758 
Vermilion.......... 56,984 
Whiting 446 
Yellow ocher 8,405 
Drugs, unspecified ............ Kase 150,861 
Emery 10,001 
Fancy goods.............0000- seus 1,057,638 
Feathers....... gens mo he 20,124 
Fire crackers............... a seus 74,923 
ee ree ae 569,815 
35,316 

Fruits—Bananas. Nee 40,692 
Citron cree 60,268 
96,048 

may ie 14,356 

Figs ieee 35,837 
Lemons . ep ore 288,138 
oe 310,853 

Oranges ‘ ha 442,223 
Pres. Ginger Seas 7,701 
Pine apples reas 92,987 
Plums joce 33,121 
ey 35,625 

TU Gs iccccseccss ES Pine 442,541 
Sauces and preserves....... os eee 271,291 
Grapes “se 2,645 
Other fruits Sak 2,491 
Furs, etc.—Felting 22,669 
Furs. 1,435,518 
Hatters’ goods 1,975 
Furniture............ pene scus 9,767 
Grain. ies 78,914 
Grindstones. isi 18,687 
Gunny cloth. ................ 189,457 
Gutta percha 62,262 
Grain 2,234 
337,845 

110,851 

859,641 

169,786 

3,276 
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India rubber ................. 
EE re ve 
Instruments—Chemical ........ 
Mathematical .............. 
Musical ..... ie ils SG Sco Seo 
MONE gs 0 as os Sees 


Rr a eee oe 
Jewelry and Watches.......... 
Jate..... eee Sree ey 
Leather, hides, ete—Boots & shoes 

Bristles......... DO er te 

Hides, dressed.............. 

P  WNOPOIE. soon ccc ccs 

BND. ads Gok yc bases case 


ee ee ere 
Maer wines, etc.—Ale....... 


Champagne.............+.- 
SS SC rrr rom 
MN Fees ta ine sev ns bee waee 


NN ss a a ss bes wie 


MEY oie sv eedwes sega dese 
Gas fixtures. ............0.; 
SN so ocG Re anke ce os sews 
ES ESDP 
Iron, hoop.............. tons 
Tg WES scien 60500500 

@  PMITONE 0406... sos bars 
ME egies cae css ve tons 
I ids vk no ob bbw 
© MEd geeks ceccss tons 


Metal goods..............-: 
SE 5 is pe Nd ec ob va oes 
SS. cs bakin os ss 00s 0 8 
EE cs kha bins bike cbonae 
ES Bee eee 
WUONON WOPO. ccacaccscssciss 
BUNS sb ohana 6 is Soe eaee 





Quantity. 
18,496 
334 

22 

47 
824 

12 
219 
56 

934 
150 
301 
843 
3,149 


5 

147 
4,693 
13,605 
1,125 
68,182 
2,477 
33,902 
2,245 
939 
1,850 
128,388 
149 

51 
6,136 
5 
5,130 
435 
44,033 
2,788 
1,927 
17,472 
98,658 
6.440 
17,373 
27,939 
563,423 
8,525 
4,429 
407 

78 

37 

48 





[Febraary, 


Value. 
992,348 
16,531 
11,634 
9,443 
148,566 
8,805 
87,386 
16,266 
1,152,764 
1,522 
48,906 
188,870 
1,189,773 
5,134,845 
3,251 
2,224 
86,691 
47,153 
477,213 
9,468 
411,799 
16,611 
442,971 
20,036 
38,479 
122,002 
860,710 
25,206 
4,183 
316,464 
670,478 
151,821 
1,203.856 
9,999 
9,622,206 
415,957 
83,487 
203,375 
500,419 
329,461 
32,291 
1,301,120 
3,075,313 
48,451 
875,774 
77,142 
169,960 
46,703 
183,094 
8,512 
91,130 
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Machinery 


Marble mardo........ 
Matches, Phi a as ea bie 


Oil paintings via eee ee 


Osirich feathers 
Paper hangings 


Perfumery.......... 


Seeds, unspecified 
Castor seed 


Stationery, etc 


hhds., bbls., and tes. 


boxes and bags - 


ere ee rn 


Trees and plants 
Tea 


Turpentine, spirits 
Vinegar 


Quantity. 
331 


154 
98,992 
3,238,237 
41 
481,117 
20 
4,975,090 
5,749 
4,913,917 
479 

161 

91 

4,695 
86,701 

80 

228 


109 
801 
20 


"39 
16,239 
4.739 
1,181 
179 


14,556 
145,783 
52,378 
7,152 
272,195 
280,194 
19,875 
2,492 
25 
726,527 
1,518 
4,629 
56,181 


Value. 
64,594 
35,732 

1,602,391 
135,095 
7,300 
2,992,025 
753 
1,182,626 
181,839 
228,832 
49,393 
53,802 
1,726 
6,011 
1,562,904 
556 
55,291 

6,905 
11.807 
11,590 
69,174 

555 
23,160 
256,429 
253,557 
18,738 
285,926 
1,184,143 
36,620 
11,501 
2,767 
550,161 
138,913 
54,660 
608,529: 
165,345 
783,3 54 
768,445 
12,517,034 
2,210,564 
164,708 
14,895 
16,827 
8,676,245 
16,936 
238,927 
1,569,095 
1,584 
5,819 
427,956 
501 
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[February. 













Vulture feathers ........... incon 
Waste....... EAs dk casa 
Whalebone.................. 
Wi OS occ veh 
MI dine bb bk 6 kw k's Ks cties 
WS oak howe no bales 
Other miscellaneous............ 

Grand total............... 






been as follows: 

































To— 1869. 
Obeei 2655. 6. $54,686 
ES ee ae 3,041 
ee re 3,847 
apnea ee ee 2,575 
j POMC ine 06s ceedeens 1,390 
Hep@idd. ......0s5.3. 885 
New Grenada ............ 1,048 
BEGINS is ivse cs eicndys 379 
Vonesieln: ....... 0065.55. 830 
{ Argentine Republic........ 903 
| Danish West Indies........ 653 
Dutch West Indies......... 472 
{ British East Indies ........ 2,173 
British West Indies........ 294 
Crisp. Republic ........... 123 
British Honduras ......... 261 
; er eS ee 388 
LAverpOE os ck cee esos 256 
a aie 51 
Constantinople............ ‘0 
PO Se ee 304 
GSmyPAA sis cove eees 137 
Marseilles,...........0506- ‘ss 
Central America........... 55 
Dutch East Indies......... 298 
Hamburg.........eeeeees v3 
Sandwich Islands.......... 1,209 
Canary Islands ........... v 
Porto Rico.......-+2ee0e 
To British N. A. Colonies .. 
Ceding iis 6 sci so Baten ss 
Queenstown .........005-- 
French West Indies........ és 
Other ports ......eeseeees 194 





Value, 


15,203 
632,639 
9,751 
5,920 
1,082,171 
6,227,970 
62,610 





ces $114,709,276 


EXPORT OF DOMESTIC COTTONS. 
The exports of domestic cottons from New York, for four years, have 


1860. 
$43,342 
11,941 
7,828 
5,014 
4,053 
1,989 
1,406 
1,407 
1,450 
1,082 
968 
911 
734 
447 
545 
387 
323 
525 
180 
142 
181 
249 
48 
53 


84 
28 
17 
10 


23 


1861. 
$31,548 
4,746 
5,037 
2,763 
1,574 
1,061 
1,953 
876 
1,369 
256 
479 
602 
85 
492 
49 
237 
255 
37 
155 
72 
372 
93 
23 


1869. 
$140 
727 
2,818 
"460 
671 


















is «vss ou telt $76,402 








$85,397 


MOSS: ves packages § 28,822|1857 
i BBG 2... ec cceccccece 34,038 | 1858 








$55,639 $5,892 


27,781 


packages 
49,584 


eeeeteeereereeeee 
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ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE FOR 1861 AND 1862, 


The following table exhibits the quantity of anthracite coal sent to 
market from the different regions in Pennsylvania, for the years 1861 and 
1862. It will be seen that there is an increase of 314,948 tons in the 
amount sent to market this year over last year, and yet the price has 
risen from $4 to $8 per ton. Who can give the reason for this rise? 
It cannot be said that greenbacks are to blame for more than a small por- 
tion of it. Nor shall we again be told that the supply is short, for these 


figures tell a different story. 


Schuylkill Canal......tons 
Reading Railroad ........ 
Pine Grove ..........06. 
Ly, BONO. sce soe cess 


Total Schuylkill region. . 


Lehigh Navigation........ 
Lehigh Valley Railroad.... 


Total Lehigh region... .. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
Pennsylvania Coal Co...... 
By canal 

Delaware and Lackawanna. 


Total Wyoming 


Shamokin Valley Railroad. 
Lykens Valley Railroad... . 
Treverton Railroad. 

Broad Top Railroad 
Blossburg Railroad. 
Barclay Railroad 


Does the man live who can give us any 
good reason for the present exorbitant prices ! 


1861. 
1,185,370 
1,612,768 

211,175 
171,432 


1869, 
980,727 
2,305,604 
225,000 
250,500 


Decrease. 


202,843 





3,178,945 


994,705 
743,701 


3,761,831 


396,227 
882,574 





1,738,406 


726,644 
629,657 
275,000 
1,096,202 


1,276,779 


637,066 
691,091 
480,350 
1,110,744 





2,727,503 


242,000 
170,391 
46,500 
272,500 
175,000 
40,606 


2,829,251 
245,450 
179,500 

63,500 
334,000 
160,000 

52,613 





946,997 


1,035,093 





7,955,206 


8,270,154 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN WOOL AT NEW YORK. 


The Journal of Commerce gives the following carefully prepared state- 
ment of the imports of wool at New York for the last six months of 
the last year, giving the countries from whence it was imported, the num- 
ber of bales, weight, and sworn custom-house value; also the total im- 
ports for the years 1860, 1861, and 1862. 

The trade in both foreign and domestic wool during the year just closed 
was unusually large and prosperous, the imports showing an increase of 
about two hundred per cent over either of the two years preceding. The 
domestic wool growers were slow sellers of the new clip, and thus realized 
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very full prices; while the speculator or manufacturer who bought at 
high figures, as compared with last year, found that his investment had 
been a good one, the advance in foreign wool, on account of the advance 
in exchange, causing a relative improvement in domestic fleeces. 

The enormous increase in the consumption of wool by the army, 
caused the medium coarse grades of fleeves, suitable for army goods, to 
advance to prices considerably higher than fine fleeces would command 
early in the season; but as the army demand became satisfied, the atten- 
tion of the trade was turned more particularly toward the regular con- 
sumptive demand, and an active inquiry sprang up for fine wools, which 
caused an advance in those grades, while medium and coarse fleeces, from 
compete neglect, were left to assume their more natural quotations. 

The year 1863 opens with the wool trade of this country in a most 
prosperous condition, and we may congratulate the New York members 
of it that theirs is now the largest general market on this continent. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN WOOL AT NEW YORK DURING THE LAST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1862. 











From whence. No. of bales. Weight, Ibs. Ent’d value. 
England Sy ear ae eames eine 16,865 6,122.801 $1,215,026 
IE oc hace sess Pence eens s 13,767 4,658,488 752,350 
Argentine Republic........... 3,812 2,865,182 408,798 
ee ae 2,035 ‘1,623,581 271,809 
pS Oy ae ieee 6 me 2,822 1,242,308 216,301 
British Possessions in Africa... 1,715 792,454 129 722 
Ss aces ech bhaeanse > 1,969 760,400 109 680 
MUNIN a ken kV 60 8 0 Shs dpas bee 2,596 645,037 74,559 
ee ae eae 1,545 486,796 72.618 
eS BP oT ee 736 363,496 54,618 
Bremen ...........- Shae os 5 580 170,638 50,865 
Cisplatine Republic .......... 502 359,427 42.835 
eee Coe pee 907 260,102 41,716 
Ws Ai isc .... 830 135,108 27.676 
cpa: CE eee 202 95,441 20,828 
British East Indies........... 236 86,914 14,076 
Dutch West Indies........... 111 45,707 7.202 
Tuscany... ..... eens ines aa 127 42.078 6,627 
2. ae ee ees sns 104 25,836 5,499 
POU cscs veccckes cases 145 29,977 5,191 
Holland......... cco wine wee as 41 16,155 2,916 
Cubs... ..s: Dea adt alas sas 50 12,750 1,471 
Sardinia,....... goede NEES SSeS 33 12,288 1,055 

in6 4s ues pibwhaadian® 51,730 20,852,960 $3,533,469 
Total, first 6 months of 1862 37,153 16,496,136 2,600,823 
Total during 1862....... 88,883 37,349,096 $6,134,292 

“ ccicin .. -- 2,006,136 


“ 1860...... - 80985 ......... 2,250,928 
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WOOL MARKET AT BOSTON. 


In regard to the wool trade at Boston, the Boston Shipping List savs 
that it has been very active, and a very large increase in the consump- 
tion of the article has taken place. The receipts of domestic show an 
increase of 33,703 bales over last year, and have been more than double 
the receipts of 1860, or any previous year in the history of the trade, an 
indication that the woolen mills in this vicinity have not been idle. The 
current rates for fleece wool in January last were from 48 @ 53 cents per 
pound, and moderate sales were made at these prices in January and 
February. In March, under the influence of a quiet market, prices gradu- 
ally declined, and the bulk of the sales in April, May, and June were from 
44 @ 50 cents per pound. Before the close of June there was consider- 
able excitement in the new clip throughout the country. Manufacturers 
and speculators operated quite freely, and a large portion of the clip was 
bought up, mostly from 45 @ 50 cents per pound, higher prices than had 
been current for some months previous on the seaboard. Since that time 
the tendency of the market has been steadily upward, and the current 
rates the past two months, from 60 @ 70 cents per pound, are the highest 
of the year. The range of prices in 1861 was from 25 @ 53} cents per 
pound. Fine wools have lately been most sought after, and again com- 
mand the outside prices, although the demand for army clothing has 
kept the desirable grades of coarse at very high figures during the 
year. The stock is estimated 3,000,000 pounds fleece and pulled, against 
1,800,000 pounds in 1861, 2,000,000 pounds in 1860, and 2,500,000 
pounds in 1859. The receipts have been as follows : 


PO os eke bales 99,603|1857.......... bales 28,738 
OE ek ess es GEWOCTIOGG ..........55.5 33,711 
po SEES Be 48,974|1855............4. 39,620 
Se oS 45,85811854.............. 19,690 
PC gg 5 SI 9490011853 ..........5.5. 22,770 


The imports of foreign wool show a considerable increase over previ- 
ous years. There has been a good demand for the article throughout 
the year, particularly during the past seven monthis, all desirable grades 
received selling readily at full prices. The imports of foreign wool have 
been as follows : 





Bales. Quintals, Bales. Quintals, 
LOGE. cicinc 0% 39,799 600 | 1857........ 37,680 13,847 
LOGE vise ccs 31,578 5,097 | 1856........ 14,478 17,755 
1860s). «a oe 30,160 16,471 | 1855........ 14,999 9,751 
LOGS i. Gide 36,708 33,774 | 1854........ 24,925 9,821 
1968 5s. ceeae 19,882 10,322 | 1853........ 27,374 16,451 


CATTLE MARKET FOR 1862. 
STATEMENT OF NEW YORK MARKEY, 


The transactions in live stock during the iast year have included 471,887 
animals more than were reported in 1861. In beef cattle the gain has 
been 8,780 head; in hogs 505,172; but in cows, veals, sheep, and lambs 
the number is less of each. 

The average prices, as represented in the table below, do not vary 
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largely from those we have reported for several se past, excepting for 
hogs, which are lower ; this difference is owing largely to the enormous 
increase in receipts. The same political causes which diverted so large a 
portion of the pork business from the lower Mississippi Valley to this 
market, are unfortunately still in operation, and so long as a business is 
thus moving in unnatural channels, it must suffer to a greater or less ex- 
tent. This prominent feature of the New York stock ‘market is, how- 
ever, becoming more permanent, and the packing done here, especially 
of English bacon, is steadily and largely increasing. 

In the quality of the cattle marketed here during the last year, we re- 
gret that we are not able to record any perceptible improvement; drovers 
and graziers seem to prefer the “ penny wise and pound foolish” policy 
of sending poor stock to this market, and nothing but the hard knocks 
of experience will cause a reform. 

Table showing the monthly receipts of all kinds of stock during the 
year 1862, and the total receipts for each year commencing with 1858 : 


———Beeves.——-— Cows & Sheep and 
lambs. 


New York. Bergen. calves. Veals. Swine. 
January.......... 14,163 3825 876 1,216 33,000 153,278 
February......... 14,999 147 442 1,274 28130 65,402 
Mid scics haw 15,030 175 557 2,031 20,630 60,067 
Bovis anniek 19,787 190 621 4,486 27,976 59,845 
May...........--. 17,998 150 486 3,717 25,266 37,088 
SREB isi o's vane» dni 16,347 555 414 2,114 33,268 40,204 
July ve ene ae 21,845 602 553 3,031 55,373 49,773 
August..........- 17,574 6503 313 1,960 44,589 53,968 
September cee wae 25,012 1,500 385 2,602° 69,253 87,461 
October.......... 19,449 1,737 366 2,712 54250 106,862 
November.......... 20,805 1,368 367 2,992 40,649 139,493 
December......... 24,319 1,429 402 1,969 42,922 252,313 





Total, 1862...... 227,328 8681 5,232 30,054 475,306 1,105,754 
“ 1861...... 206,227 21,002 5,899 33,171 514,587 599,582 
* 1860..... 192,922 32,951 7,276 39,687 516,790 320,329 
“ 1859...... 168,859 37,334 9,515 37,302 506,961 399,119 
“ 1858..... 164,636 26,651 10,160 32,645 450,027 551,474 


The following table shows the routes by which beef cattle have come 
to this market during the years 1860 and 1862. To the Erie Railroad 
statements should be added at least three-fourths of the cattle received 
at Bergen: 


Hudson Camden & Hudson N. Jersey N. Y. & 
Erie Harlem River Amboy River Central N. Haven On 
Railroad. Railroad. Railroad. Railroad. boats, Railroad. Railroad. foot. 


1859. 45,106 12,060 78,140 5,598 17,046 523 72 3,114 
1860. 43,882 9,257 82,498 11,668 22,380 13,178 72 1,971 
1861. 51,787 32,822 67,190 6,173 16,867 17,071 261 2,446 
1862. 55,427 37,048 61,996 1,615 5,665 9,208 174 6,224 


Cattle marketed at ALtERTON’s Washington drove yards during the 
years 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862, were received from the following 


States.: 
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1859, 1860, 1861. 1869. 

New York............ . 44,039 28296 29,980 35,958 

Illinois. .... oie tvs ; 34,577 63,420 80,445 101,742 

WA cai cas chicccee 8,573 12,182 15,142 16,555 

bine 5 pe RS, SEA ae eae 4,119 11,892 11,597 3,707 
Virginia....... ee 2,034 1,253 1,117 117 
Connecticut............ 598 519 805 419 

Massachusetts .......... 45 38 67 gece 

pe aa 30 ase, ae 

Wisconsin... .. ‘ee a Mane 30 146 120 ee 

CFR ac oo as ek os 0 60 we 34,943 36,710 36,470 30,635 

ee ee aaee .. ° 96age > 18,174 9,058 9,669 

Se re ae 4,032 3,042 4,650 7,205 
Pennsylvania........... 3,317 2.786 1,109 1,550 

Missouri..... Fel sd lines’ 1,012 7,716 8,735 1,729 

New Jersey......-.++00- 596 366 515 411 : 
TQSME 4 cence cece ccen Hee 79 99 58 re : 
Maryland... .....ccecess 6 ‘eee nee 
Minnesota........cs.ee0s 45 errs a a ale % 
CARS gar cbs oo oes oo 2 3,201 2,008 1,131 523 i 
Cherokee Nation........ 52 64 100 ngs 


Below we give a comparative statement of the average weekly prices 
of beef for 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862—also, statement of yearly 
average prices of beef and other stock : 





. 1859, 1860. 1861, 1862. 18:9, 1860. 1861, 1862. 
Jans Or 8h 6 BS 8 duly C...... 10} 74 74 74 
77. Me 8 ME eS U8 ...... ha Te 
wy es a 8 78 (20 .. ao Te 
eh 8 UW a 87... ; wee 
Feb. Stes @ 8 4 ThA. 8. 84 8 TE 4 
Oc Ot Ue Uk ee 10. s wR 
“, Oh St Oh M8) ©. 17 m8. % 4 
- 7. 06 8 Te A ee.:.... 82° 8 7 
: March 2 ....%. a 2. ee et. Sl... 83 8} 73 73 
+e. 94 7% 8} 7}\Sept. 7 8§ 8 8 7% 
“Min. 6 eR HT.  14...... hoes a 
+ BB ce: 08 -Ob108 Ob] 4 .421.........7) Oh UE & 
“ BO ins vi 10h 82 78 8 |“ 28...... 7 Tho 7 G 
April 6 104 8 7% 73/Oct. 5 4. .8:<%k. 7 ; 
+ 2 es Bb * ie...... 8:28 SH 
2. te ee Te“ Clo ...... 8b. 08. 8 Ai 
+ ee. Rew nw * ...... her .H ; 
May 4...... 102 8% 83 8/Nov. 2...... 74 72 6% "4 
“ee ee ee Cll... Th 0 et 
* ©... eek & Bh 616...... 2 8. 8 4 » 
‘2. wee eT ..... 7 ‘ 
June 1...... 102 8} S$ 8) “ 30...... 8 7 TH 7 ‘ 
oe — 6 & Bites 7...... Bim wh 
- oe ee oe U6 hi... 8 OT ER 
oa, OO CO Ba ot... 8 3 7h 7 
a pee ey 3h 








ein ertenteice inne ninnace ns ree ne 
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YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES. 


1869, 1860. 1861. 1869, 
Beeves........per pound 9c. . 8c. ‘Zc. TZ ©. 
Cows and calves .per head $4000 38850 $3477 $34 50 
Veals per pound 59 ¢. 54 ¢. 43 ¢. 5}. 
Sheep and lambs.per head $4 00 $4 21 $4 54 #4 43 
Hogs, live per pound 6c. 63 c. 5} c. 5c. 


Illinois is the Banner State, as she was in the two previous years. Her 
facilities for grazing are not surpassed by those of any other State, and 
she is turning them to good account. Next to Illinois comes the Empire 
State. The cattle reported from New York are many of them droves 
which have been bought in the Western States and brought here to graze ; 
so that they are not the product of this State, strictly speaking, as are 
the cattle hailing from the West, the products of the States from which 
they are reported here. Towa has fallen off in her shipments; Ohio is 
not so Jargely represented ; while Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Kentucky 
show a slight gain. 

It should be remembered that a very considerable portion of the fresh 
meats consumed in this market, which are brought by the North River 
barges, and in various ways from New Jersey and Long Island, as dressed 
beeves, hogs, calves, sheep, &c., are not embraced in the above statement. 


STATEMENT OF BRIGHTON MARKET, 
a 1862, Th, 
Number. Sales estimated at 
Beef cattle 68,2 -6 $2,731,440 
Sn e'sin s 4'seualawanin’ ¥ & mune 19,270 443,210 
172,560 643,192 
37,920 155,472 
311,820 


$4,194,134 
186]. ‘eats 


Sales estimated at 








69,105 ) 
16,080 | 
192,710 $4,226,218 
56,900 
29,330 
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NEW YORK BANKS. 


Tr will be noticed that the weekly clearings the last two weeks have 
been larger than at any time during the past year. The great activity in 
the stock market will of course account for this. Specie has again in- 
creased about $3,000,000, and the loans about $6,000,000, while the de- 
posits have reached the enormous amount of $168, 269,228, being larger 
than at any previous date during the year past. The other changes are 
unimportant. 









CITY WEEKLY BANK RETURNS, 


New York Banus. (Capital, Jan., 1863, $69,494,577 ; Jan., 1862, $69,498,577.) : 
Date. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Net Deposits. Clearingas. i 
January 3,.... $178,810,009 $35, 954 550 $9,754,855 $159,163,246 $186,861,762 
“6 10,...+. 175,816,010 36,770,746 9,551, 568 162, 878, 249 249,796,489 

= Oe 176,606,558 $7,581,465 9,241,670 164,666,008 814,471,457 

“ = 24y...- 179,288,266 38,549,794 9,083,419 168,269,228 298,861,366 












BOSTON BANK RETURNS, 


We continue our Boston bank returns through the month of January. 
The changes are unimportant. There is an increase of about $1,000,000 
in deposits, 


Boston Bangs. (Capital, Jan., 1863, $—- 


Due Due 
Date. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. to banks. from banka 
Jan. 5,.. $77,339,046 $7, 672, 028 $8,190,496 $38,572,648 .......2. sevceceee 
“ 12,,. 77,427,000 7,751,000 8,873,000 383,068,800 17,006,000 13,520,000 
+ Mis 76,624,700 14 10,600 8,199,600 33,352,000 16,547,800 138,727,700 
“ 26,.. 76,354,000 7,710,700 8,008,500 38,847,000 16,811,700 13,958,000 










; Jan., 1862, $88,231,700.) 













PENNSYLVANIA BANKS. 


The following is the official statement of the condition of the banks of 
Pennsylvania, out of Philadelphia, in November last : 






BANKS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA NOVEMBER, 1862—LIABILITIES. 










ERIS al pa os Sepia Se eee $14,101,030 77 
cape te BP OT ee ess 22,580,568 98 
Deposits. . cia kas. ee eek ae dees ss 11,495,158 85 
Dividends unpaid San OS A ee 106,430 34 
ee 572,714 87 
: chute tect EOE a eee eee 126,568 94 
stesne sem adboeea tt Eee oe 604,738 89 
Exchange, discount, and interest........ 90,778 14 
Profit and loss.......... Bane iiss 515,742 02 
Due United States .................. 1,225 79 
oc suamatatiinen Qc Eer Ree ete eee 14,901 93 
Other liabilities............ veeres ss 4,341 39 











$50,214,245 71 


PASAT A LCOS RBS Paces 
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RESOURCES. 


a nr mene Teeny eae ae $23,646,618 
REESE ea Ore oS oe 4,025,788 
Due from other banks........ 9,465,175 
Notes and checks of other banks 2,283,458 
es ite ape Ry eB 618,180 
Stocks... 667,814 
Protest and expenses . ee ee eee é 51,609 
a account 78,445 
con a ee aa ees 1,185,342 
United States loans, d&c............... ” 6,286,092 
Judgments............. 42,856 
Bonds and mortgages...... Ve Se One 146,116 
United States legal tender notes 1,912,077 
United States 7 3-10 notes 568,769 
76,778 





$51,020,020 


There are no important changes in the Philadelphia bank returns the 
past month, except the increase of about $1,000,000 in the deposits. 


Paiwapetrnia Banxs. (Capital, Jan., 1863, $11,740,080; 1862, $11,970,130.) 
Due Due 
Date. Loans. Specie, Circulation. Deposits. to banks. from banks. 
Jan. 5,... $87,679,675 $4,510,750 $4,504,115 $28, 429, 189 $6,948,785 $1,994,928 


“ 12,... 87,583, 7157 4,544,786 4,450, 676 28,018,792 6,890,963 1,848,952 
“ 19,... 37,416,694 4,549,369 4,382,520 27,877,069 7,050,847 2,275,905 
“ 26,... 87,479,712 4,572,419 4,284,947 28,773,517 6,755,980 2,638,985 


U. 8. legal tender and demand notes, January 26, $5,606,617. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


The returns of the Bank of England the past month 
show a further decrease of bullion of £192,508 
Decrease of preceding 13 weeks 2,779,652 


Total decrease since Sept. 10 £2,972,160 


During the past year the date at which the Bank held 

the largest amount of bullion was July 30, 1862— 

the amount then in Bank being £18,448,443 
January 7, 1863, amount in Bank 14,635,555 


Decrease £3,812,888 


The following comparative table will be found of interest, affording, as 
it does, a view of the Bank returns and the Bank rate of discount during 
a period of three years corresponding with the date of our last returns, 
January 7: 
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At comesponding dates withthe week end- 186, 1862. 1868. 
including bank post bills... £21,116,683 £21,086,675 £20,929,993 


Public deposits........ sseccesseee 3,787,397 4,542,974 8,782,808 











Other deposits..........e.e00.00.% 15,477,425 18,206,488 14,398,308 
Government securities............. . 10,019,721 12,768,618 11,635,848 

Other securities..............00005 21,499,766 18,156,887 20,887,385 

Reserve of notes and coin..... stews 6,196,586 10,342,402 9,057,145 a | 
Coin and bullion .. ............ ae 12,175,386 16,046,017 14,635,555 “ 


Bank rate of discount.............. 7 percent. 2}percent 8 per cent. 





Subjoined is our usual table with the returns brought down to January 
7th, 1863: 






WBEKLY STATEMENT. 
Public Private Coin and Rate of 
Date. Circulation. Deposits. Deposits. Securities. Bullion. Discount. 
Dec. 17.... £19,982,360 £8,507,144 £14,038,994 £30,539,363 £15,031,658 3 pr. ct. 
* 94.... 20,150,398 8,654,499 14,806,497 31,846.781 14,870,795 8 “ 
“ 81.. . 20,516,435 8,338,717 15,469,254 82,488,020 14,956,421 8 “ 
Jan. 7.... 20,927,993 8,782,808 14,393,308 32,620,283 14,685,555 3 “ 
















MASSACHUSETTS BANK RETURNS, 


We have received the “ Abstracts of the returns from the Banks, and 
from the Institutions for Savings in Massachusetts,” for the year 1862, pre- 
pared at the office of the Secretary of State. These returns represent the 
condition of the 183 banks in the commonwealth on the last Saturday of 
October, as follows : 










DUE FROM THE BANKS. 









GUT GORI dis oan o's'e dieses soceinens te ip wie a axe $67,544,200 00 
Bills in circulation of denomination of five dollars 

ne aa Og Re i in ee 22,762,113 50 
Bills in circulation of denomination less than five dollars 6,195,517 25 
eS ee 5,796,224 73 
Balance due to other banks...........e..ee-eeeee 17,413,849 65 
ee ee RPS ee 43,725,639 99 
Cash deposited bearing interest...........00.00005 1,611,849 97 












Total amount due from the banks............. $165,049,395 


RESOURCES OF THE BANKS. 






Gold, silver, and other ccined metals in their banking 








ik hk bw Shik wd REK ead wade Kees cece $9,595,529 55 
OE I i i iv hin 04s dhe siwen'd cdkwss>-s-s 1,696,554 81 
Bills of banks in this and of the other N. England States 9,355,085 62 
Balances due from other banks..............220+: 7,153,822 99 
Balances in other bank or banks to be applied to re- 

demption of bills, and payable on demand......... 9,295,940 25 





Amount of all debts due, including notes, bills of ex- 
change, and all stocks, and funded debts of every de- 
scription, excepting the balances due from other banks 127,952,511 87 














Total amount of the resources of the banks...... $165,049,395 
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Amount of dividends since the last annual returns, with dates : 


ocr. baa, EOE EEE CTE Ee Pe . $2,183,775 00 
October, 1862.......... 0005 2,205,254 64 
Amount of reserved profits at the time of declaring the 
last dividend......... ; 5,841,021 12 
“debts due to tie banks, secured by pledge 
of their stock 848,038 62 
“ debts due and not paid, and considered 
doubtful........ ein bind Wie 6 mks ee ‘ 1,791,876 49 
* liabilities of directors... ........0eecceees 9,895,828 09 
2s stocks deposited with the Auditor 2,770,150 00 


The returns from the savings institutions foot up as follows: 


1862. 1861. 


93 banks. 93 banks. 
Number of depositors... .......... 281,900 225,058 
Amount of deposits $50,403,674 23 $44,785,438 
Publie GM. 5 oss occ ccss ccc 9,222,568 75 3,111,148 
Loans on public funds........... 139,642 83 75,073 
TE Moo vce cen osnaes 9,613,244 29 9,176,039 
Loans on bank stock 560.913 67 816,744 
Deposits in bank bearing interest.. 966,219 74 1,228,419 
Loans or railroad stock........... * 86,798 00 55,825 
Invested in real estate...... ovale 326,042 44 286,211 
Loans on mortgage real estate. ... 18,408,749 50 18,336,337 
Loans to counties and towns..... 4,388,832 17 3,659,046 


Loans on personal security ........ 5,656,923 17 8,916,929 
Cash on hand 2,094,671 47 484,900 
Average rate and aggregate amount 
of ordinary dividends for last year 4 13-100 per cent. 4 50-100 per cent. 
1,977,463 138 1,943,532 04 
Annual expenses of institutions... . 135,782 81 120,886 07 


FINANCES OF NEW YORK—REPORT OF THE CONTROLLER. 


We make the following extracts from the Controller’s Report : 

A war of unparalleled magnitude, which has called to the field more 
than two hundred thousand of our citizens, has, necessarily, required 
heavy expenditures. Aside from these, the financial affairs of the State 
are in a condition of unusual prosperity. They have been brought up 
from the deep depression which recently characterized them, to a point 
which may justly excite some degree of exultation. 

The enlargement of the canals has been completed ; for the first time, 
in many years, they fully answer the requirements of the Constitution ; 
all just demands have been promptly paid; the credit of the State was 
never so high; and, in the face of heavy war expenses, the funded debt 
has been reduced by the actual payment of $2,100,000. 


ACCOUNTS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Upon the commencement of hostilities, in April, 1861, the Legislature 
passed an act appropriating $3,000,000, for the purpose of raising and 
equipping troops to be mustered into the service of the United States. 
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The amount expended under that appropriation, up to the 31st day of 
July, 1862, was $2,912,706 25. Of this amount the sum of $79,215 25 
was for ordnance, which was retained by the State for its own arsenals 
and not charged to the United States. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the act without delay, a temporary loan was made in 
anticipation of the tax upon which interest was paid by the State to the 
extent of $131,188 02. Including this interest, the whole amount charge- 
able to the United States on 31st day of July, 1862, was $2,948,963 66. 
From this is to be deducted the sam ot $1,113,000, repaid by the United 
States in Dec., 1861, leaving a balance due to the State of $1,835,963 66. 

By the act of Congress of 5th August, 1861, a direct tax of $20,000,000 
was laid upon the United States. The proportion of this tax for the 
State of New York was $2,603,918 67. 


At the end of July the account stood as follows: 


Amount charged to the United ,States............... $2,948,963 66 
Deduct amount returned in December, 1861.......... 1,113,000 00 











Balance due to the State...............0 cece $1,835,963 66 


Proportion of direct tax due from the State.......... $2,603,918 67 
Deduct 15 per cent. ... 1.0... .cceeeeee. 390,587 80 


ee ne” ee ee 1,835,963 66 











Balance due to the United States............... 


On the 24th day of June last there was paid to the United States, in 
cash, the sum of $400,000, for the purpose of discharging the balance 
due upon the tax. This leaves $22,632 79 in favor of the State, to cover 
any items which may be rejected upon the final settlement of the ac- 
counts, 

On the 17th day of April, 1861, an act was passed, being chapter 292 
of the laws of 1861, “to provide arms and equipments for the militia of 
the State and for the public defense.” It appropriated the sum of 
$500,000 for this purpose. Under that act 10,000 Enfield rifles were 
purebased and placed in the arsenal at Albany, at a cost, including all 
expenses, of $191,288 46. Upon application from the War Department, 
these rifles were issued’ to volunteers from this State, mustered into the 
service of the United States since July last, and the amount of their cost, 
as above stated, has been directed to be refunded to the treasury of this 
State. The amount has not yet been received. 

Under the same act, in December, 1861, when there was danger of im- 
mediate hostilities with Great Britain, there was purchased a large quan- 
tity of timber, at a cost of $79,228 96, for the purpose of placing defen- 
sive obstructions in the harbor of New York. After the danger had 
passed away the timber was directed to be sold, and is being disposed of 
at prices which it is believed will save the State from any loss on account 
of it. Several other payments were made for cannon, ammunition, and 
military stores now in the State arsenals, making the total expenditure 
under said act, at the close of the fiscaal year, $297,652 85. 
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BOUNTIES TO VOLUNTEERS. 


On the 2d day of July last the President of the United States called 
for 300,000 volunteers, the quota of the State of New York being about 
60,000 men. The Governor immediately issued his proclamation, urging 
enlistments. But the call had come unexpectedly, after recruiting had 
been suspended, and at the most difficult period of the year, just at the 
commencement of the harvest, when labor was scarce and wages were 
high. It soon became evident that the.volunteers could not be obtained 
as quickly as they were required without offering large bounties. Re- 
quests came from all parts of the State for an extra session of the Legis- 
lature to provide for the payment of such bounties. But to wait for an 
extra session would unavoidably cause delay, whilst the President was de- 
manding the utmost possible dispatch in raising and forwarding the new 
forces. In this emergency the Commercial Bank of Albany offered to 
pay the bounties, provided the necessary funds should be placed in its 
possession, and take upon itself the risk of an appropriation being made 
for the purpose by the Legislature at its regular session. 

An arrangement to this effect was at once completed. 

The bounties were paid under the careful supervision of the Paymaster- 
General of the State, and most of them were paid by him in person. 
The vouchers, which are very voluminous, have been deposited, and be- 
ing examined in this office. The amount paid out by him up to 27th of 
December last, was— 






















To recruits for old regiments ..............+- $713,650 
To recruits for new regiments.............045 2,724,825 
Ts ak ike cas Akad thd cee tome $3,438,475 


There still remains some payments to be made to such volunteers as 
were entitled to receive the bounty, but were not present when their reg- 
iments were paid. 


COMPLETION OF THE PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Legislature and the tax payers will hear with pleasure the announce- 
ment that the public works are finished. The enlargement of the canals 
was commenced in 1835. The cost of the work was then estimated at 
$12,000,000, and the time required for it, at twelve years. 

The actual cost has been about $40,000,000, and the time consumed 
has been twenty seven years. On the Ist day of September last, in pur- 
suance of an act of the Legislature, the canals were declared to be finished 
and the construction account closed. If the public mind was not filled 
with the distractions of war, this event would be celebrated by a general 
jubilee. 

The grandeur and importance of these works cannot easily be over- 
rated. Their value is attested by the vast amounts of produce and mer- 
chandise carried upon them, and the large revenues derived from them. 
But the cost of their construction has been immense, probably more than 
double the amount which it would have been if it had been left to indi- 
vidual enterprise. In 1817 it may have been necessary for the State to 
undertake the work, because at that time private capital and enterprise 
may not have been equal to it. But they have proved that they are now 
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equal to any work that is worth the cost of construction. Will it not be 
wise, therefore, for the State henceforth to cease collecting taxes for such 

urposes, and leave canal and railroad building to those who can carry 
it on so much cheaper and better ? 


CANAL REVENUES. 
The following is a statement of the receipts and payments on account 
of the canal revenue : 
Receipts during the fiscal year ending 30th September, 1862 : 


From tolls collected on all the canals $4,790,518 39 
Rent of surplus waters 6,765 00 
Interest on current canal revenue 39,363 49 
Miscellaneous receipts... 1.1... . cece ec cece cree ence 18,343 09 





$4,854,989 67 
Payments during the year : 
To Canal Commissioners, for repairs.... $236,218 16 
To contractors, for repairs. 296,168 98 
To superintendents, for repairs ; 131,910 64 
To collectors, for salaries, clerk hire, pay 
of inspectors, and expenses of collectors’ 
aS 8 oak hia ss Vee. 58,023 35 
To weighmasters 8,430 85 
For salaries chargeable to annual revenues, 
refunding tolls, printing, and other mis- 
cellaneous payments 42,537 34 778,398 22 





Surplus revenues. $4,081,591 35 


Payment to sinking fund, under é l,art.7 $1,700,000 00 


Payment to sinking fund, under § 2, art. 7 350,000 00 
Transferred to the sinking fund, for the 
redemption of the canal debt, under § 3 
1,146,242 66 
Transferred to the “ fund ” for the support 
of government... 200,000 00 
The “remainder” under § 3, art. 7 685,348 69 $4,081,591 35 


It will be understood that the above distribution of the “ surplus mon- 
eys” is for the current fiscal year, and not for the year during which they 
were received. 

After providing fully for all the sinking funds required by the Consti- 
tution, it will be observed that there is a “remainder,” amounting to 
$685,348 69. Out of this should be paid the amount of interest and 
contributions to the sinking fund of the loan of $2,500,000, made in 
1859, to pay the floating canal debt which had been unlawfully incurred. 


THE STATE DEBT. 


It is highly creditable to the State and its citizens that they have cho- 
sen to pay at once the large expenses which the war has brought upon 
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them, and to submit to heavy taxation rather than increase the debt. 
Within the last year it has been actually reduced by the payment of 
$2,100,000 of principal. The entire debt is now as follows: 


CNET OG an vin ces aos bk os bees at $24,011,760 25 
General Fund debt.................. ey 6.517,424 62 








Total State debt............... $30,517,424 62 


The revenues of the canals have during the past year filled all tise sink- 
ing funds, so that no taxation will be required for that purpose. If those 
funds are kept full hereafter, as they should be, the entire debt will be 
extinguished as fast as it becomes due, and will be substantially paid off 
within twelve years. 


STATE OF THE CURRENCY. 


At the close of the year 1861, the banks suspended specie payments. 
They were induced to do this, not by reason of any material loss of specie 
from their vaults, nor any pressing demand for exportation, but from 
motives of caution in view of the probable exigencies to arise from a con- 
tinuance of the war and the financial measures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. One of those measures, then foreshadowed and subsequently 
adopted, was the issue of treasury notes, not redeemable in coin, and made 
a legal tender in payment of all demands, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt. It would be out of place to discuss the pro- 
priety of that measure in this report. Indeed, the plea of inexorable 
necessity, upon which alone it is attempted to be justified, admits of no 
discussion, provided that such necessity really existed. The effect pro- 
duced upon the financial atfairs of the State, by the events referred to, is 
the only matter which requires to be presented here. 

In obedience to an inflexible law, gold and silver disappeared as rapidly 
as the cheaper currency came into use; and the same alleged necessity 
which led to the issue of ten and five dollar notes in place of eagles and 
half eagles, soon led the government to issue ten and five cent substitutes 
for dimes and half dimes. So long as one cent postage stamps were per- 
mitted to circulate as money, even the nickel cents went out of sight be- 
cause they were of more intrinsic value than the paperstamps. The dis- 
continuance of one cent stamps as currency has brought back the cents; 
but the three-cent pieces, the dimes, the twenty-five, and fifty cent coins 
still refuse to appear, although probably none of them have gone from 
the country. A cheaper currency has taken their place, and they remain 
in their hiding places. 

The tendency of a cheap currency is always towardsinflation. Hence, 
when the government commenced issuing irredeemable notes, the sus- 
pended banks, with a very few exceptions, began to compete with it in 
the same direction, and largely increased their circulation. Cities, vil- 
lages, and business firms, under the pressure for small change, also com- 
menced the manufacture of money and issued promises to pay. To what 
extent the currency has been inflated by these means, beyond the legiti- 
mate wants of commerce, it is impossible to know. So far as the new 
paper issues merely take the place of the specie and convertible bank 
notes, which were previously in circulation, there is no material redun- 
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dancy ; but so far as they go beyond that point there is redundancy, and 
the extent to which they go beyond it, measures substantially the extent 
of the inflation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his recent annual report, shows a 
clear comprehension of the rapid downward tendency of this state of 
things, and proposes to arrest it by stopping the further issue of Treasury 
notes. Upon the success of this effort depends the financial state of the 
country. If it fails, the history of “continental money ” and of “ French 
assignats” reveals the future which lies before us. Far better, more safe, 
and more economical would be to levy a direct tax suflicient to raise forth- 
with one-half the annual expenses of the war than to resort to a further 
issue of irredeemable legal tender paper. There is no tax which is ulti- 
mately so heavy as such a currency, which always demands further and 
still further expansion, and the volume of which swells with every new issue 
until at last it collapses in utter worthlessness and ruin. Nothing can be 
more certain than that this will be, as it always has been, the end of all 
such experiments. The precious metals are the representatives of value, 
and constitute the basis of a sound circulating medium throughout the 
whole commercial world. Depart from that standard as far as we may, 
the laws of trade, more potent than all statutes, will ultimately drive us 
back to it; and the farther we depart from it the more severe will be the 
suffering through which we shall be compelled to return, 


SPECIE PAYMENTS BY THE STATE, 


The great depreciation of the currency, produced by excessive issues of 
irredeemable paper, and by the spirit of speculation, always engendered 
thereby, involves the finances of the State in difficulties of a very serious 
character, Ever since the State first pledged its faith for the payment of 
money loaned to it upon its stocks, it has held itself bound in honor to 
pay both principal and interest of its funded debt, in specie, or its equi- 
valent. Through all the commercial revulsions that have occurred, it has 
adhered firmly to this principle; but never has it been called upon to 
maintain its honor by such heavy pecuniary sacrifices as at present. 

Since the suspension of specie payments by the banks, there has been 
paid by the State $2,100,000, principal of the canal debt, and $800,000, 
principal of the general fund debt, besides the quarterly interest on the 
whole debt, making altogether about $4,600,000, all cf which has been 
paid in coin, or its equivalent. 

The Commissioners of the canal fund, and the Controller, especially, 
have felt keenly the responsibility cast upon them in regard to these pay- 
ments; but in view of the past history of the State, of its high credit as 
a specie paying State, both at home and abroad, of the pecuniary advan- 
tages which it had received therefrom, of the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and also the States of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, were paying the interest upon their stocks in coin, they could 
not and did not hesitate to direct the Manhattan Company to make the 
payments for this State in the same way. Unless we are to be entirely 
overwhelmed with irredeemable legal tender notes, it is most respectfully 
suggested that the same considerations should induce the Legislature to 
provide for a continuance of the policy which has hitherto been pursued. 
It will doubtless require heavy pecuniary sacrifices, but these will be the 
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test of the true honor of the State, which, like that of an individual, is 
of little worth if maintained only when it costs nothing. 

It is, however, annoying, not to say degrading, for the State to be com- 

lled to go into the market every quarter and buy coin. The fact that 
it is to be a purchaser, is used by speculators to influence prices. To 
avoid this evil, when the banks suspended in 1837, the State, instead of 
buying specie, paid what was deemed a fair equivalent, the amount of 
which was fixed by a committee of the leading bankers in New York. 
The proceedings which took place on that occasion will be found fully 
stated in the report made by the Commissioners of the Canal Fund to the 
Legislature, in January, 1838. See Assembly Doc. of 1888, No. 5, vol. 1. 
The same course might be adopted with advantage by the Legislature 
now. Indeed, it is difficult to see how any other permanent policy can 
well be adopted. In no other way can the Legislature be enabled to 
make definite and certain appropriations for this object. 


TAXATION. 


The largest portion of the heavy taxation during several years past 
has been for town, county, and school purposes. The taxes for these pur- 
poses have increased enormously. Twenty vears ago, in 1842, they 
amounted, in the aggregate, to only $3,626,793 97. They now amount 
to $16,000,000, without including incorporated cities and villages. 

Considerable discussion has taken place in regard to a general revision 
of the tax and assessment laws. An act of Congress exempts the stocks 
of the United States from taxation. The banks in the city of New York 
have purchased those stocks to about the amount of their vapital, some 
$70,000,000, and thereupon claim that their capital is exempt from taxa- 
tion. If this claim can be sustained, the whole banking capital of the 
State, amounting to over $100,000,000, will soon become exempt; and 
that amount will have to be stricken from the aggregate valuation. The 
question is now pending in the courts; a majority of the judges in the 
New York general term of the Supreme Court having decided in favor of 
the exemption. It is not believed, however, that this decision can be sus- 
tained. The States, it would seem, must have the right to tax the capital 
of the banks chartered by themselves, without regard to the nature of 
the securities in which such banks may choose to deal. 


TAXES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


The valuations in the cities of New York and Brooklyn were reduced 
about $50,000,000, but the amount was more than made up by in- 
creased valuations in the interior counties. The aggregate for 1862 is 
$1,449,303,948, which exceeds the aggregate for the previous year by 
the sum of $7,536,515. 

The State taxes for the year 1862 were as follows: 


Mills. 
For the general fund....... vice 1 $1,449,303 95 
For the United States on 2 2,898,607 89 
For the canals 1 1,449,303 95 
For the school fund 4 1,086,977 96 


42 $5,884,193 75 
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The taxes for the ensuing year need not and ought not to be more than 
one-half of the above amount. The direct tax of the United States hav- 
ng been suspended by act of Congress, will not be levied. Nothing will 
be required by the canals, except the one-fourth mill tax for interest and 
sinking fund of the $2,500,000 borrowed to pay the floating canal debt 
in 1859. This is a part of the canal debt, and should be paid from the 
surplus revenues of the canals; but the Constitution is imperative in re- 
quiring money borrowed in that way to be paid by a direct tax. Con- 
sequently, the tax must be levied until the debt shall be paid, however 
large the surplus revenues may be. But it will be entirely proper to ap- 
propriate an equal amount from the surplus to the general fund, and thus 
reduce the tax required for that fund. [f this should be done, only three- 
fourths of a mill will be required for the general fund. There will, also, 
be required a one-half mill tax to cover the estimated deficiency at the 
close of the current fiscal year. The whole amount of taxes required to 
be levied will then be-as follows : 


For the general fund 2 of a mill. $1,086,977 96 
For the school fund 4 + 1,086,977 96 
For estimated deficiency 4 ° 724,651 97 
For interest and sinking fund on 

+ 


$2,500,000 of canal debt . 362,325 98 


24 mills. $3,260,933 87 





With reasonable economy the taxes for the ensuing year need not ex- 
ceed the above amount, being less than one-half the amount for the pre- 
ceding year. If any new works are undertaken, or any extraordinary 
appropriations are made, it will be necessary to increase the taxes sufli+ 
ciently to cover them. - 


FINANCES OF WISCONSIN. 


The transactions in the aggregate, in all the funds and revenues of the 
State for the fiscal year ending September 30th, 1862, were as follows: 


Receipt on account of all the funds, 1862, $1,732,474 88 
Disbursements for the same period $1,664,188 67 
Balance in the treasury September 30... 243,930 56 
Balance in the treasury September 30... 312,216 77 





$1,976,405 44 $1,976,405 44 


The transactions in the war fund during the last fiscal year, have been 
as follows: 


Sale of bonds $472,502 19 
United States on account of advances 222,115 88 
Refunded by individuals 2,102 11 
$696,820 13 

VOL, XLVIII.—NO. Il. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITION OF OHIO. 


The Commissioners of Ohio state that— 


The total funded debt of the State, Nov. 15, 1860, was $14,250,233 89 
The “Union Loans” contracted during 1861, were.... 1,212,039 45 










$15,462,273 34 






During the year 1861 there was redeemed $565,000 00 
During the year 1862 there was redeemed 755,610 78 
—— $1,320,610 73 

















Total funded debt, Nov. 15, 1862.... $14,141,662 61 
Consisting of the following loans: 







haa eootnemamnananattettettsemnieoe 
















FOREIGN. 
Loan of 1856, not bearing interest........... “om $1,166 33 
Loan of 1860, bearing six per cent interest........ 1,608,905 07 
Loan of 1865, bearing five per cent interest....... 1,615,000 00 
Loan of 1868, bearing six per cent interest........ 379,866 00 
Loan of 1870, bearing six per cent interest........ 2,183,531 93 
Loan of 1875, bearing six per cent interest........ 1,600,000 00 
Loan of 1881, bearing six per cent interest........ 4,095,309 47 
Loan of 1886, bearing six per cent interest........ 2,400,000 00 















Total foreign debt.........ceceeeeeceseeene $13,283,778 80 
















Not bearing interest.............. ‘ $1,765 00 
Not bearing int—National Road bonds 60 36 
Loan of 1863, six per cent.......... 275,385 00 
Loan of 1866, six per cent.......... 299,704 32 
Loan of 1868, nine per cent......... 280,969 13 
$857,883 81 
Total debt, November 15, 1862............... $14,141,662 61 






To this sum there should be added the irreducible debt, composed of 
school or trust funds, held by the State, which is now $2,879,379 20, thus 
making a grand total of $17,021,041 90. The Commissioners also state 
that $4,095,309 47 of the loan of 1860 have been converted into the 
loan of 1881, under the provisions of an act passed March 28, 1862. 















STATE DEBT OF ILLINOIS, 


We last month gave a statement of the present and past value of pro- 
perty in this State. Below will be found the amount of the State in- 
debtedness taken from the Governor’s message : 


Since the last regular meeting of the Legislature, in addition to the 
i 







ayment of interest, the following amount of State indebtedness has been 
quidated, viz. : 
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With the State debt fund, principal and interest... .. <'s 
With the Illinois Central Railroad fund.......... Tie 
Interest stock paid under Governor’s proclamation, since 

January 2, 1861............... MEG s oes nes ons 


Total . ee Oe ee ee et ee Se ee eo 2 ee 
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$38,260 06 


20,140 93 


12,000 00 


$70,400 99 


The amount and specifications of the remaining debt on the Ist day 


of December, 1862, were as follows: 


Illinois bank and internal improvement stock, due after 
oe a: SP ie ere ne ree ere ree ree a 
Illinois internal improvement stock, due after 1870.. 
Illinois and Michigan Canal stock for N. ©. R. R., due 
after 1860........ eek Y CERN One Onis: 0.0.0 .00 02 
Internal improvement scrip, payabie at the pleasure of 
ee ee eee eT ee 
Liquidation bonds, payable after Was tis 5s doves 
New internal improvement stock, payable after 1870 . 
Interest bonds of July, 1847, payable emer i877....... 
Interest stock of 1857, payable at the pleasure of the State 
Three certificates for arrears of interest.............. 
Refunded stock (coupon bonds,)...........+.....005 
Normal University bonds, due after 1879........... : 
Thornton loan bonds, due after 1789 ............... 
Balance canal claims, Thornton loan................ 
War bonds due after ($50,000 for revenue purposes)... 


Illinois and Michigan Canal bonds, 

payable in New York............ $1,856,100 00 
Illinois and Michigan Canal bonds, 

payable in London ............. 1,777,822 23 





Interest certificates canal stock, unregistered...... ... 
CORRE AOTID Waites ebis cies ice codecs fa WW a Wee. ce 


Macallister and Stebbins’ bonds................-+6- 
OT OU oo at's 0.0:0:4-0:0 ean win ae 


THE DEBT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
amount of its debt on the 30th of November last : 


The total amount of public debt, including temporary 
war loan, November 20, 1861, was.............. 
Amount received of war loan act, May 15, 1861.... 


Amount paid during fiscal year...........++.+04- 


Total amount of public debt November 30, 1862.. 


$13,337,381 







$31,000 00 
42,000 00 


3,400 00 


21,293 39 
243,890 21 
1,970,966 84 
1,322,985 33 
737,223 59 
1,363 83 
1,951,000 00 
65,000 00 
171,000 00 
14,624 61 
2,050,000 00 





$8,625,747 80 


3,463,922 23 
19,713 38 
4,039 02 





$12,283,422 43 
53,958 94 


37 








thus states the 


$40,580,666 06 
387,850 00 





$40,968,516 08 
520,302 26 





$40,448,213 82 
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~ Toward the liquidation of which the commonwealth has the following 
securities, the payment of which at maturity may be depended on: 


[February, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s bonds........... $7,000,000 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Company’s bonds... 3,500,000 
Wyoming Canal Company’s bonds..............-- 281,000 

Tid 22.82; coerecperT errr P $10,781,000 


PAYMENT IN SPECIE OF THE NEW YORK STATE DEBT. 
STATEMENT OF THE CONTROLLER. 


The following letter explains itself. Evidently the Controller thinks 
the Senate has interfered in a matter about which it knows little: 


State of New York, Controller’s Office, 
Albany, January 17, 1863. 
To the President of the Senate: 

Sir: I have received from the Senate the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Controller be respectfully requested to inform the 
Senate, at his earliest convenience, the aggregate sum paid during the 
last year in premiums on coin, to pay interest or principal of the public 
debt of this State, and whether in making such payments in coin any dis- 
tinction was made among the holders of State stock, controller’s bonds, 
or other evidences of State indebtedness; and if such distinction was 
made, the reason for it, and also the authority of law under which such 
purchases of coin was made, also in what funds was the interest on the 
controller’s bonds paid, and the $500,000 State stock redeemed the past 
year known as the Astor stock. 

In compliance with the request contained in the foregoing resolution, I 
have the honor to inform the Senate that no sum whatever has been paid 
out the Treasury for premiums on coin. The payments made in January 
and April, 1862, were made by the Manhattan Company from the specie 
and specie funds deposited with it before the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks. 

For the payment of interest due in June, and for subsequent interest, 
the deposit banks were requested to contribute in coin a certain per- 
centage of the amounts deposited with them before the suspension, upon 
the condition that all of them should so contribute. All of them, fifty- 
four in number, promptly A with this request, for the June pay- 
ments, with the exception of the Bank of Havana, in Schuyler County, 
and the Susquehanna Valley Bank, at Binghampton. These banks hav- 
ing deelined, and the premium having risen rapidly, it was found impos- 
sible to procure the coin for the subsequent payments without purchas- 
ing it. But as the Legislature had made no appropriation for that pur- 
pose, no. premium could be paid from the State Treasury. The Manhat- 
tan Company, however, in order to protect the credit of the State, offered 
to make the purchase upon its own responsibility, to the extent necessary 
for the payment of the interest upon the funded debt of the State, and 
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take upon itself the risk.of the requisite appropriation being made by the 
Legislature. With the concurrence and advice of the Commissioners of 
the Canal Fund and of the Controller, it has made such purchases. The 
aggregate sum paid for the premiums upon the coin thus purchased, as 

pears by the account rendered by the Manhattan Company, was, for 
canal stocks, $229,433 37; for general fund stocks, $22,881 63. 

I am not aware of any express authority of law which either empowers 
or forbids the Manhattan Company to make such purchases if it chooses 
to do so. 

The current expenses of the State and the controller’s revenue bonds 
issued in ahticipation of the tax levied by the act of April 16, 1861, for 
the purpose of raising troops to be mustered into the service of the Uni- 
ted States, were paid in the same deseription of funds which were received 
for the taxes and tolls due to the State. 

The reason why the Manhattan Company was advised to pay the in- 
terest on the funded debt in coin, was because such was the practice of 
the United States, of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, and such had always been the practice of New York, and it was 
believed that the credit, the interest, and the honor of the State required 
it. The reason why the current expenses, ordinary indebtedness, and 
revenue bonds were paid in such funds as were received, was because 
there were no other funds with which they could be paid. 

There was no sum known as the Astor stock redeemed during the past 
year. During the present month Mr. Astor has transferred to the Com- 
missioners of the Canal Fund $450,221 28, and they have paid him that 
amount for it by check upon the Manhattan Company. It is presumed 
that this payment is the one intended to be inquired into by the resolu- 
tion. Respectfully yours, 

L. Rosrinson, Controller. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES DURING THE YEAR. 


We are indebted to Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., (Commercial Agency,) 
for the following statement of failures in the United States and Canada 
during the year just closed : 


We present you herewith our annual statistical return of failures for 
the year just ended. It is based upon the actual records of “The Mer- 
cantile Agency,” and is not a mere estimate made upon imperfect data. 

One of the most striking features in the table is the very small number 
of failures and the diminished amount of liabilities as compared with 
preceding years. We account for this chiefly by reason of the abundance 
of money, which has enabled the merchant to collect in outstanding dues 
more closely, probably, than was ever done before, certainly moreso than 
has been done for many years, and the scarcity and high price of goods, 
which have not only greatly enhanced the value of the stocks held on 
hand, but have also made available old goods hitherto considered dead 
stuck, and placed a new and unexpected value upon them. 

Failures by months, as exhibited in the following figures, show that the 
larger portion oecurred during the first quarter of the year, or before the 
advance in the value of goods to which we have been alluding : 
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374 

353 | August 

263 | September ........ wwe. 

769 | October.......... ha atbiae's 

108 | November............... 
84 





As a contrast to the highly prosperous state of things just referred to, 
it must be borne in mind that a return of peace, with resumption of specie 
payment, will bring also a rapid reduction in exchange, a Jarge importa- 
tion of goods, and a certain decline in prices. Furthermore, with regard 
to goods, the amount of raw material, owing to the rigid blockade, is 
very great—perhaps even the imperfect returns we have on this head 
would justify us in saying that it is greater than was ever before known. 
The opening of the Southern ports and consequent release of this vast 
amount of a most important commodity, will have a great influence in 
disturbing values. These are contingencies which all prudent merchants 
will keep in view, for just as certainly as money has been made rapidly 
by the rise in goods, it will as certainly be lost by the fall whenever the 
reaction comes, The obviously prudent eourse, during these unsettled 
times, is to darry light stocks of goods and to owe as little money as 
possible. 

As to the future, we feel unusual delicacy in referring to it. We are 
fully impressed that in alluding to it we are traveling out of the region 
of fact into that of conjecture, and that, too, at a time when the signs 
are most difficult to read. More as suggestions, therefore, than in an 


oracular sense, we would say that although our country has upon her 
hands a most gigantic work, the astounding developments hitherto made 
of her wealth give us confidence in the belief that she will safely ride 
out the storm. If undue inflation and speculation be avoided, we think 
that no wide-spread or ruinous financial trouble will be experienced. 


FAILURES. 





States. No. Liabilities. No. Liabilities. 


New York— 

New York city and Brooklyn.... 980 $69,067,114 162 $7,491,000 
47 2,348,500 20 300,500 

26 300,000 5 55,000 

13 130,000 4 45,000 

37 319,000 12 150,000 

36 549,000 10 90,000 

38 380,000 8 70,000 

359,000 12 50,000 

Remainder of State 7,700,100 230 2,365,000 


Massachusetts— 
18,317,161 120 2,013,000 
Remainder of State. 6,769,000 111 1,042,800 


Pennsylvania— 
Philadelphia 21,294,363 60 1,310,000 
Pittsburg 747,397 15 115,000 


Remainder of State.........-. 2,948,500 115 1,250,000 
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Btates. 7 
Illinois— 
PSS SS 5 a a aan 91 
Rimaloder of State........... 350 
Ohio— 
COMI iin 'nbk Bie ececceces 163 
CHIN 6 6. nnd a 0d's 6.0 0: canes 22 
Remainder of State........... 397 
Rhode Island— 
Providence ....-.eeccceecees 54 
Remainder of State........... 14 
Michigan— 
Detroit......... Miles ee Ohicle oS 50 
Remainder of State........... 169 
Iowa— 
Dubtique..... es seeeeeeceeee 10 
Remainder of State........... 92 
TORI a Fas eS 253 
Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee.......-cceeeeeees 17 
Remainder of State........... 113 
New Jersey .........+...00-. 146 
Connecticut.............-..+,. 181 
Maine ....... Sy cl aul cin k t 76 
New Hampshire...........+... 90 
We oo nn a nn 5.00s dns oc 116 


Minnesota, Kansas, & Territories 55 


1861. wy ge 1862.— 
Liabilities. No. Liabilities, 


5,117,170 17 370,000 
4,911,300 115 930,000 


6,982,071 10 30,000 
604,000 5 60,000 
5,879,500 105 950,000 


1,093,000 5 20,000 
168,000 10 50,000 


1,119,200 10 110,000 
1,829,200 52 354,000 


370,000 = 8 70,000 
1,205,000 55 $95,000 
2,562,000 95 500,500 


537,204 5 125,000 
2,137,500 45 450,000 
2,234,300 65 585,000 
2,594,000 57 850,000 

710,000 42 470,000 

840,690 20 90,000 
1,488,000 25 230,500 
4,913,500 22 120,000 





Total Northern States ...... 5,935 
Canada West— 
WR Gs 6 ce couk bc cccsceess 23 


Remainder of Canada West.... 144 
Canada East— 


so aac oo 6 ono cee 53 

Remainder of Canada East... .. 43 

Remainder of British N. American 
PUTER, 6 ok woo nace oxsces 47 


Total British Provinces....... 310 






$178,632,170 1,652 $23,049,300 


$323,000 22 $405,000 
2,362,200 105 1,250,000 


1,851,569 30 652,388 
544,000 42 540,000 


1,391,000 29 455,000 


$6,471,769 288 $3,292,588 








Total Northern States and 


British Provinces....... 6,245 $185,103,939 1,880 $26,341,888 
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NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





REGULATIONS BY THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION OF THE DANUBE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATIONS TO THE PROVISIONAL -ORDER—ON THE 
THROWING AWAY BALLAST—OF 20TH APRIL, 1858. 


Tae European Commission of the Danube hearing that frequent infrac- 
tions are committed against the regulations of the 29th April, 1858, which 
prohibit the throwing of ballast into the water of the Danube and the road- 
stead of Soulina, considering the gravity of the damage which this abuse 
causes to the navigation, and the necessity of applying a remedy, specially 
by the adoption of a more severe penalty for the violators, issue the follow- 
ing provisional regulations : 


Articie 1, Vessels are absolutely prohibited from throwing their ballast 
into the bed of the river, or the roadstead of Soulina; they are also for- 
bidden to discharge it into the sea, in the vicinity of the roadstead on a 
depth of less than sixty English feet. The discharge on land outside the 
port of Soulina, shall not be done except at certain places, appointed by the 
Inspector-general of the navigation, and specified in a pnblished notice ; the 
discharged ballast shall be sent to a distance of twenty English feet from 
the sloping mark on the normal side of the river. 

Arr. 2. Any violation of the regulation of the 29th April, 1858, and of 
the preceding article, shall be punished by a fine of from ten to fifty Dutch 
ducats. The fine shall be a hundred ducats for a second offence committed 
during the course of the same voyage. 

Arr. 3. The captain of the port of Soulina shall decide on the applica- 
tion of the fine, incurred in consequence of the offences committed in the 
port or roadstead of Soulina, or in the adjacent part of the sea, The appli- 
cation of the fines incurred in consequence of offences committed in the 
river, between Isaktcha and the upper boundary of the port of Soulina, 
shall be decided by the Inspector-general of the navigation of the lower 
Danube. The Inspector-general and the officers placed under his orders, 
are authorized to require captains to produce the certificate prescribed by 
article 3 of the 29th April, 1858. 

Art. 4. The amount of the fines shall be lodged in the Soulina naviga- 
tion fund to be applied to the support of the sailors’ hospital. In case of 
appeal against the amount of the sentence of condemnation, the amount of 
the fine shall be lodged in the navigation fund on deposit ; it shall be defi- 
nitively given over to the funds if the appeal is not prosecuted within the term 
of fifteen days after the notification of the sentence to the party convicted. 

Art. 5. The appeal against the judgments pronounced by the Inspector- 
general of the navigation, and by the captain of the port of Soulina, shall 
be brought before the European Commission of the Danube. 

Art. 6. All the regulations of the date of the 29th April, 1858, which 
are not abrogated by the present one shall continue to be in force. The 
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present supplementary regulation shall be in force from Ist January, 1863. 
Galatz, 13th November, 1862. 


REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO THE CONTROL OF THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
SOULINA NAVIGATION FUND. 


The European Commission of the Danube in order to secure by an effi- 
cient control, the collection of the navigation dues fixed by the tariff of the 
25th July, 1860, in execution of article 16 of the Treaty of Paris of 30th 
March, 1856, adopt the following regulations : 


Articie 1, The captain or agent of every sea going vessel, of whatever 
capacity she may be, shall be required, as soon as possible after his entry 
into the Danube, to present his papers to the accountant of the Soulina 
navigation fund. The accountant shall enter on a registry intended for the 
purpose, the name, nationality, and tonnage of the vessel, the nature and 
quantity of its cargo, or to state whether she has arrived in ballast, and the 
name of the captain or agent. The vessels shall be entered, year by year, 
under a single series of numbers. 

Art. 2. The accountant shall affix on the log-book of each vessel enter- 
ing the Danube a stamp bearing the words “ Commission Huropéenne du 
Danube, Caisse de navigation de Soulina,” the date of the year, and the 
number of the order under which the vessel has been entered in the regis- 
ter to which the preceding article refers. 

Art. 3. The log-book shall be presented to the accountant on the de- 

arture of the ve-sel; the stamp affixed in execution of article 2, shall be 
Hefaced by another impression, and the number of the block receipt delivered 
to the captain at the time of sailing, if required; for a vessel of at least 
thirty tons, it shall be inscribed, according to the description of the vessel 
on the register in conformity with article 1. 

Arr. 4. Any sea-going vessel which shall be found in the Danube, whose 
log-book does not bear the stamp which is referred to in article 2, or shall 
not bear one or more cancelled stamps, shall be liable to a fine of fifty 
Dutch ducats. 

Art. 5. The levying of the fine shall be ordered either by the Inspector- 
general of the navigation, or the captain of the port of Soulina. These 
two agents can require, at any moment, the production of the log-book of 
vessels in the Danube. The amount of the fines shall be paid into the 
Soulina navigation fund before the departure of the vessel ; in case of appeal 
ph the judgment pronounced, the fine shall be paid into the fund on 

eposit. 

Art. 6. The preceding regulations shall be put in force from January 1, 
1863. They shall not be applied to men-of-war, nor to trading steamers 
which make periodical voyages according to a programme published in ad- 
vance. 

Galatz, 17th October, 1862. 

(Signed.) Ep. EncEvaarnt, 
A. pe Kremer, 
D’OFFENBERG, 
Omer Fevzi, 
Sart Pierrg, 
J. Sroxgs, 
Srramrio, 
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NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


WEST INDIES, CUBA——-FIXED AND FLASHING LIGHT ON CAYO BAHIA DE CADIZ: 


Treasury Depariment, Office Lighthouse Board, 
Washington, November 22, 1862. 


The Commandant of Marine at Havana has given notice, that on and 
after the 16th day of October, 1862, a light would be exhibited from a 
lighthouse recently erected on Cayo Bahia de Cadiz, on the north coast 
of the Island of Cuba. - 

The light is a fixed white light, varied by a bright flash every minute. 
It is elevated 175 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen 
in clear weather from a distance of 24 miles. 

The illuminating apparatus is dioptric or by lenses, of the first order. 

The tower is iron, 159 feet high, slightly conical, and painted white. 
‘It stands near the northeast end of the Cayo, with the keeper's dwelling 
and storehouse on either side, in latitude 23° 12' 24” N., longitude 80° 
29’ 18” W. of Greenwich. 


FIXED LIGHT ON THE REEFS OF CRUZ DEL PADRE. 


Also, that on and after the 10th day of October, 1862, a light would 
be exhibited from a lighthouse recently erected on the Reefs of Cruz del 
Padre, on the north coast of Cuba. 

The light is a fixed white light, placed at an elevation of 49 feet above 
the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear weather from a 
distance of 10 miles, 

The illuminating apparatus is dioptric or by lenses, of the fourth order. 

The tower is 46 feet high, slightly conical, painted white. It stands at 
the distance of about 6% cables N. E. from Cayo Cruz del Padre, near 
the S. E. extreme of the reefs surrounding that Cayo, in latitude 23° 17’ 
07" N., longitude 80° 54’ 12” W. of Greenwich, or about 1’ E. of the 
Admiralty Charts. 


FIXED LIGHT AT PUERTO DE CAYO DIANA, 


Also, that on and after the 10th day of October, 1862, a fixed white 
harbor light would be exhibited from a pole on the west part of Cayo 
Diana, in Cardenas Bay, 5 miles from the village of Cardenas. 

The light is elevated 43 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should 
be seen in clear weather from a distance of 7 miles. It is in latitude 
23° 09’ 56’ N., longitude 81° 07’ W. of Greenwich. 


ALTERATION OF LIGHT ON TAPION POINT, SP. LUCIA. 


A fixed red light is now exhibited from the lighthouse on Tapion Point, 
op the south side of entrance to Port Castries, Island of St. Lucia; and 
the two white lights hitherto shown are discontinued. 

All-bearings are magnetic. Variation 5° east in 1862. 

By order, 
W. B. Suvsricx, Chairman. 
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MARINE LOSSES FOR 1862. 


The following exhibits the number and class of American disasters re- 
rted in each month of the year 1862. It is made up from a record 
Lept by J. H. Upron, Secretary of the American Shipmasters’ Associa- 


tion: 
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SYNOPSIS FOR 1862. 





No. of 
Steamers. Ships. 2 Py Brigs. Schooners. vessels, Estimated loss. 
16 8 


20 27 95 $1,825,600 
2 33 ##18 31 «109 1,529,200 
49 40 82 57 109 2340,800 
938 34 14 24 98 1,416,300 
18 oye (17) 68 96 






January ..... 
February .... 
March....... 
April ..... ee 
|. ae a 





Nieerst teegawer there 


Sy arn od ata 






FONE see case 11 6 15 44 960,000 
A RE RO 11 11 14 10 48 647,000 
August ...... 6 8 66 =f 33 428,000 
September... . 11 5 13 19 50 616,000 


Or bo or bo bo Or CO PO 
weed 
j=) 


October ..... 19 12 12 25 ‘3 ~~ 1,412,000 
November ... ‘ 18 21 13 26 78 1,716,000 
December,.... 10 27 17 27 56 =-1387 1,964,000 









Total..... 44 283 219 189 325 1,010 $16,590,600 
“ 1861. 49 232 182 168 322 953 18,930,650 








DIVIDENDS BY COMPANIES TO THEIR STOCKHOLDERS, 


We have been favored with the following important decision on the pay- 
ment of dividends by companies to their stockholders : 


Office of Merchants’ Insurance Co., 
New York, Dec. 10, 1862. 


Hon. Gores 8S. Bourwe.t, Commissioner of Internal Revenue : 









Save: 















Dear Sir: According to section 82 of the excise law, can banks, insu- ra 
rance companies, and other corporations pay their dividends in full to stock re 
holders, and in addition thereto pay the United States government the sum = 
of 3 per cent tax, or must the tax be deducted from the payment of divi- ad 
dend to each individual stockholder, and the 3 per cent paid to the govern- r¢ 
ment as the tax on such dividend? Your early answer will oblige. hig 

Yours respectfully, ce 
J. L. Doveass, Secretary. ae 

Le 

Office of Internal Revenue, Dec. 12, 1862. a 4 

Sir: Your letter of the 10th inst. is at hand, concerning the payment of . { 
dividends in full to stockholders. The company must bear in mind that the ae 
amount paid stockholders is 97-100 of the sum upon which the 3 per cent 4y 
must be levied in order that the government may have its just proportion. My ¢ 

Very respectfully, a 
Geo. 8S. Boutwett, Commissioner. Pe 
J. L. Doverass, Merchants’ Insurance Co., New York. ‘ E 


mrss sya * 
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CALIFORNIA WINES—THE PRESENT TARIFF, 


On the 9th of December last a State wine convention was held at San 
Francisco. Ata preliminary meeting of the wine-growers and others in- 
terested in the culture of the vine and the production of wine in the State 
of California, held in the city and county of San Francisco on the 18th 
day of November, 1862, a committee was appointed to report to a State 
convention of wine-growers, to be held on the 9th day of December, 1862, 
“ the practical effect upon the wine-growing interest of this country, of the 
present tariff upon imported wines ; the amount of foreign wines imported, 
and the amount of wines exported from this port; also, the amount and 
character of adulterated and spurious wines imported into this State,” 

This Committee made their report at the convention held as stated above, 
and we make the following extracts from their report : 


The present tariff upon foreign wines imported into the United States is 
an ad valorem duty of fifty per cent upon the value of the wines at the 
place whence the same are shipped to this country, or upon the home value 
of the wines. It is a well known fact and generally understood, that the 
invoices of foreign wines which are sent to qur custom-houses, and upon 
which this ad valorem duty of fifty per cent is to be imposed, in very many 
and perhaps in a majority of instances, are made up, so far as the price or 
value of the wines is concerned, with special reference to the ad valorem 
duty, and the value affixed to the wines is, therefore, greatly below their 
real value. The government is by this process defrauded out «f its legiti- 
mate revenue, and the producers of domestic or American wines, deprived 
of that protection which a well regulated tariff is calculated to give them, 
and which is one of the primary objects of government in adjusting a sys- 
tem of duties upon imports. 


CALIFORNIA A WINE STATE, 


The culture of the vine and the production of wines in the United States 
are shortly to become of great importance, and it should be the care of the 
National Government, and of the State Government, to foster and encour- 
age this important branch of industry in all proper ways. From the rapidly 
increasing importance of this interest in California, your committee think 
they may reasonably say that in a few years, provided suitable encourage- 
ment is given, and suitable protection afforded, it will take its place at the 
very head of the list of exports from our golden State. 

In order to encourage this important interest in this State, whilst in its 
infancy, and whilst it is struggling for existence, the Legislature should ex- 
tend to it all the aid and encouragement in its power. In the first place, 
your committee believe that it would be wise policy and good economy that 
all vinyards and products of vinyards in California should be exempt from 
all taxation for the period of ten years at least, and that the same wise 
policy should be adopted by the State in offering bounties or premiums for 
the production of wines, as that adopted by the Legislature of 1862 in re- 
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ard to the production of sugar, molasses, flax, hemp, cotton, tobacco, ete. 
urely the Legislature cannot be blind to the growing importance of this 
branch of agriculture. 

California has a fresh, virgin soil ; a climate as well, if not better adap- 
ted to the culture of the vine than France, and her vinyards will no doubt 
in time produce three or four times as much wine to the acre as the vin- 

ards of France or Germany ; that is to say, when we shall have discovered 
the best localities and introduced the choice varieties of grape for the pro- 
duction of wine. All this will require time and money and patient indus- 


Our wine, of course, comes in direct contact and competition with the 
wines of France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and other wine-growing co in- 
tries of Europe. It meets face to face the red and white wines of France; 
the Hockheimer, the Johannisberger, the Markbrunn, and the Stein wines 
of Germany; with the Malaga, the Sherry, and the Vino Tinto of Spain; 
with the Lisbon, the Port, and other wines of Portugal; with the Braunen- 
berg, the Ratchdorf, the St. Gregory, the Tokay, and other wines of Hun- 
gary; and the only way in which we can successfully compete with these 
and other wines at present, is by receiving the fostering care of the State 
and National governments. 

All the wine-growing interest of California asks, is to be protected for a 
short period of time, until this infant enterprise, this soon to be important 
branch of industry, can gather strength and power sufficient to enable it to 
walk alone, and fight its own battles against the combined wine-growing 
countries of the whole civilized world. The wine growers do not ask, they 
do not expect, they do not wish the Legislature of this State to do any- 
thing for their interests which shall injuriously affect the revenue of the 
State, or which shall ultimately take any money from her treasury, but on 
the other hand, they believe that the State, by lending her aid now to re- 
lieve, to encourage, and foster this interest, that in a few brief years her 
revenues will be largely augmented thereby. 

There is no doubt in the minds of your committee, that within the 
boundary limits of the State of California, there are twice the number of 
acres of land adapted to the culture of the vine, and the production of wines, 
that there are in all the vinyards of France, which now produce about 
1,000,000,000 gallons wine annually, valued at about $100,000,000, But 
suppose that we have only the same number of acres that France has, the 
quantity of wine produced to the acre would be at least three times as great 
as that produced by the French vinyards, thus giving us a product from 
the same number of acres, of 3,000,000,000 gallons annually, valued at 
$250,000,000 at least, upon which tLe State could levy a tax, in addition 
to the immense value of the vinyards, which would also be taxable, so that 
instead of depleting her treasury or diminishing her revenues by the tem- 
porary assistance required, she would be building up an interest which would 
largely add to her population, and she would be opening an avenue through 
which would flow into her treasury a golden.stream, adding also to her pro- 
ductions, the great apostle of health and temperance. 

The Internal Revenue Act, passed by Congress, and approved July Ist, 
1862, imposes a tax or specific duty of five cents per gallon upon all domes- 
tic or American wines. This is a very onerous tax upon this branch of 
American industry, and almost entirely deprives the American wine-grower 
of any benefit from the duty ad valorem upon foreign wines. The foreign 
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wine-grower encounters none of the difficulties which the American, and 
particularly the California wine-grower, is compelled to meet. Here, labor 
of every grade is high; transportation of every character, whether by land 
or water, is high ; rents of buildings and of land are high ; interest upon 
money is high; in short, everything—every item which goes to make up 
the cost of our wines, is at least three times greater than in the wine grow- 
ing countries of Europe. 
Your committee are of opinion that the present tariff upon foreign wines 
is entirely inadequate to afford suitable protection to the American wine- 
rower, and to enable him successfully to compete with the cheap wines of 
urope, and would recommend that this Convention shall memorialize Con- 
gress so to amend the revenue laws as to make the duty upon foreign wines 
a specific one, of such an amount upon each and every gallon of foreign 
wine imported into the United States, as shall afford the requisite protec- 
tion, and at the same time afford reasonable revenue to the government. 


FOREIGN WINE IMPORTED. 


Through the generous assistance of B. W. Mupgg, Esq., United States 
appraiser, your committee have been enabled to ascertain the quantity and 
value of foreign wines imported into this State for the first three-quarters 
of 1862, and estimating the fourth quarter upon this basis, it will give the 
quantity for 1862, 810,039 gallons, valued, as per invoices, at $298,200. 


NATIVE WINE EXPORTATION, 


There has been but little wine exported from this State, and that, prin- 
cipally, by Messrs. Kouter & Froutine, for the house of Messrs, Perktys, 
Srern & Co., of New York and Boston. The exports are, however, in- 
creasing, and when peace shall again smile upon cur country, they will be 
quite large. The quantity exported from the State in 1862, was about 
75,000 gallons. 


In accordance with this report, a memorial was adopted by the Conven- 
tion praying Congress to remedy the evils refered to in the report. We 
trust the matter will receive the attention it deserves, 

From a report to this Convention, of the committee appointed to collect 
statistics in relation to the vioyards of California, we learn that the num- 
ber of vines in the principal wine producing districts, as far as can be as- 
certained, are as follows : 


City of Los Angeles 1,200,000 
Sonoma Valley Jive 1,138,800 

450,000 
is Gare iS ik si 6 SH eves 150,000 
Cocomongo..... Ove ei des din wide SEU ows 160,000 
Green Valley Solano County 135,000 
Napa Valley.......... iets Hewes ads 320,000 
Putah Valley 150,000 
Cacha Creek Valley 80,000 
Santa Ciara County 800,000 
Sonora and vicinity 150,000 
Oroville...... V6 COi UOT OOS C5 EC PCE 08 75,000 
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TOBACCO—ITS CULTIVATION. 


The Adelaide Observer, in speaking of raising tobacco in California, says 
that in order to grow strong tobacco plants the ground must be well pre- 

red and worked very fine. In preparing the seed bed I have found the 
as way to be is to light a large fire on the ground ; the soil is thus ren- 
dered loose and friable, and is easily reduced very fine. If it is not con- 
venient to make a fire, mix the earth with a large dose of wood-ashes and 
small charred dust. By this means the ground becomes so loose that when 
the plants are ready for transplanting, a good sprinkling from the garden- 
pot will make the ground so soft that each plant will bring with it a small 
ball of earth, which almost insures the plant’s growing; and it must be 
borne in mind that young tobacco plants require very careful handling. It 
is better to have a large shallow basket or box to carry the plants in when 
transplanting, as by this means the plants do not lose the ball of earth, or 
get bruised so much as if taken in the hand. 

The seed bed being made fine with the rake, take the seed and mix it 
well with ten times (by bulk) as much fine earth and ashes. This enables 
you to sow the seed so thin that in drawing the larger plants you do not 
disturb the smaller ones. 

The ground being prepared, and the seed well mixed as directed, proceed 
to sow, taking care to scatter the seed as equally as possible. Do not rake 
in the seed, but give the bed a slight beating with the back of the spade, 
and see that the earth does not rise with the spade. The time for sowing 
is in all September [in Australia corresponding to March here]. Let the 
seed bed be in a sheltered situation. When the plants are about the size 
cabbage-plants usually are at transplanting, operations may commence, mak- , 
ing choice of a cloudy or even a rainy day for the business. The ground 
for the crop must be well worked and well manured with decayed manure ; 
and it is better to have two shingles, or other pieces of timber about six 
inches high, to stick on end in the ground, meeting over the plant so as to 
protect it from being scorched with the noon day sun, or nipped with the 
morning’s frost. A light, sandy soil suits the tobacco well, if well worked 
and manured, 

An old tobacconist of Sacramento informs the Bee that all the California 
tobacco he has seen has been spoiled in curing. It is cured in houses which 
are so hot that the leaf is burned and destroyed. The entire substance is 
taken out of it, and nothing but the coarse vegetable matter left, without 
any or scarcely any of the qualities of the plant. And this, he says, must 
ever be the result while the leaf is dried as it has been here. He proposes 
that it be dried under trees, through whose branches the sun does not pen- 
etrate ; in a close grove, in fact, through which the air can freely circulate, 
in order that the leaf may not be bleached of all its properties. Tobacco 
cured in this manner will, he is satisfied, be good. 











COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





DECISIONS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Tue following decisions have been made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of questions arising upon appeals by importers from the decisions of 
collectors relating to the proper classification, under the tariff acts of 
March 2, 1861, and August 5, 1861, of certain articles of foreign manu- 
facture and production entered at the ports of Boston and New York: 


GINGHAMS. 
Treasury Department, October 13, 1862. 


Sir; I have had under consideration your report on the appeal of 
Messrs. Jorpax, Marsu & Co., from your decision assessing duty at. the 
rate of 24 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto, ten per cent ad 
valorem, under section 14 of the act of March 2, 1861, on two cases of 
ginghams. 

The appellants claim that said goods are known not as “bleached,” 
but as printed goods, and, consequently, (the goods not exceeding in fine- 
ness 140 threads to the square inch,) are dutiable at the rate of only two 
cents per square yard, and 10 per cent ad valorem additional. 

Section .14, above referred to, adopts brown unprinted cottons as the 
standard, and classifies them under four schedules, and lays four rates of 
duty, according to texture; it then lays “on all goods embraced in the 
foregoing schedules, if bleached, an additional duty of 4 cent per square 
yard, and if printed, painted, ete. a duty of 10 per cent in addition to 
the rates of duty provided in the foregoing schedules.” Admitting that 
these goods undergo the bleaching process before they are “ printed, 
painted,” etc., the question presented is, are they liable to the 4 cent per 
square yard on bleached goods and the 10 per cent ad valorem on printed 
goods, in addition to the unbleached rates; or are they liable only to the 
10 per cent in addition to those rates 

In my opinion, the words “ foregoing schedules,” in both instances, re- 
fer back directly to the four schedules classifying cottons according to their 
texture. The clause laying 4 cent additional duty is not a “ schedule.” 
Goods unprinted and unbleached, not exceeding 140 threads to the square 
inch, are subject to a duty of two cents per square yard; if bleached, to 
} cent additional, viz: to 24 cents per square yard ; but if they are “ print- 
ed goods,” technically so called, they pay two cents per square yard, and 
10 per cent ad valorem additional. 

The mere fact that the cotton may have been bleached in the process 
of manufacturing the print goods does not change their distinctive com- 
mercial appellation. Ginghams are printed goods, and not bleached goods, 
in the language of trade; consequently, the 4 cent per square yard for 
bleached goods does not accrue. 
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In this view of the case, your decision assessing duty at the rate of 
“94 cents per square yard, and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem,” on the goods in question, is hereby overruled. 

I am, very respectfully, 
S. P. Case, Sec. of the Treasury. 


J. Z. Goopricn, Esq., Collector, ete., Boston. 


SALT. 


Treasury Department, December 17, 1862. 


Sir: The appeal of Epwarp S, Nickerson from your decision levying 
a duty of 18 cents per 100 pounds on certain salt imported by him from 
Liverpool has been duly considered. 

The importer claims “that it should pay only the ad valorem duty 
assessed upon non-enumerated articles.” 

The Tariff act of August 5, 1861, imposes a duty “on salt in sacks, 18 
cents per 100 pounds, ane in bulk, 12 cents per 100 pounds.” 

“Salt in barrels” is neither “salt in sacks” nor “salt in bulk,” but 
must be considered as falling within the provision of section 20 of the 
act approved August 30, 1842. 

“That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on each and every non- 
enumerated article which bears a similitude, either in material, quality, 
texture, or the use to which it may be applied, to any enumerated article 
chargeable with duty, the same rate of duty which is levied and charged 
on the enumerated article which it most resembles in any of the particu- 
lars before mentioned; and if any non-enumerated article equally resem- 
bles two or more enumerated articles, on which different rates of duty are 
chargeable, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on such non-enume- 
rated article, the same rate of duty as is chargeable on thie article it re- 
sembles paying the highest duty; and on all articles manufactured from 
two or more materials, the duty shall be assessed at the highest rate at 
which any of its component parts may be chargeable.” 

It is in evidence that the salt in question most clearly resembles, in 
every particular, the salt usually imported in sacks. 

Your decision is therefore affirmed. 

Respectfully, 
S. P. Cuasz, Sec. of the Treasury. 


J. Z. Goopricn, Esq., Collector, etc., Boston. 





SILK AND COTTON PLUSH. 


Treasury Department, December 17, 1862. 


Sir: I have had under consideration the appeal of Messrs. Hersea- 
reLpD & Stern from your decision subjecting certain goods imported by 
them to duty, at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, under the provision 
of the 2d section of the act of August, 1861, providing for ‘all other 
manufactures of silk or of which silk shall be the component material of 
chief value, not otherwise provided for.” 

The appellants claim to enter said goods as “silk and cotton velvets,” 
and as subject to 30 per cent ad valorem under the provision in the same 
section providing for “ all silk velvets, or velvets of which silk is the com. 
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ponent material of chief value, valued at $3 per square yard, or under, 30 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The appraisers report the article in question to be silk and cotton 
“plush,” and so knownin commerce. Silk plush not being specially pro- 
vided for by name in the tariffs of March 2 and August 5, 1861, falls 
within the provision under which you placed it on the entry. Your de- 
cision is therefore affirmed. 

S. P. Cuasz, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barxzy, Collector, New York city. 


MANUFACTURES OF CARBONATES OF LIME AND LEAD, (BILLIARD CHALK.) 
Treasury Department, December 20, 1862. 


Sir: I have Itad under consideration the appeal of F. Grors, Esq., from 
your decision subjecting to duty, at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, 
under the classification of section 22 of the Tariff act of March 2, 1861, 
of “manufactures of paper, or of which paper is a component material, 
not otherwise provided for,” an article styled by the importer “ French 
chalk.” 

The importer claims entry of said article free of duty, under the pro- 
visions of section 23 of said act, for “ chalk, French chalk, and red chalk.” 

The article in question has been submitted to the experts of the cus- 
toms, and they report that it is not “French chalk,” which is a magne- 
sian mineral and species of the “ steatite, or soap-stone ;” but it is a man- 
ufacture of carbonate of lime and carbonate of lead, fitted for use by be- 
ing partly cased with paper. 

I do not concur with you that the article in question should be classi- 
fied “as a manufacture of which paper is a component material, not othe. - 
wise provided for;” but I am clearly of the opinion that it falls within 
the provision of the 24th section of the act of 1861, for “all articles 
manufactured in whole or in part, not enumerated or provided for,” and 
liable to duty at the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Very respectfully, 
S. P. Cuasz, Sec. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barney, Esq., Collector New York city. 


SILK AND MOHAIR MIXTURES. 


Treasury Department, December 20, 1862. 


Sm: I have had under consideration the appeal of Messrs. C. F. Hovey 
& Co., of June 9, 1862, from your decision assessing a duty at the rate 
of 40 per cent, under section 2, act of August 5, 1861, on certain “silk 
and mobair mixtures imported by them. 

The appellants claim “that mohair is the component material of chief 
value,” and that they are therefore chargeable with a duty of 30 per cent 
only. 

ulate of the goods in question have been submitted to the appraisers 
at New York and Philadelphia, and their opinion agrees with that of the 
appraisers at your port, viz: “That silk is the component material of 
chief value. Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

I am, very respectfully, 
S. P. Cuase, Sec. of the Treasury. 

J. Z. Goopricn, Collector, etc., Bosion. 
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PATTERN CARDS. 


Treasury Department, December 20, 1862. 


Sm: I have had under consideration your report on the appeal of 


Messrs. Jorpan, Marsu & Co., from your decision “assessing duties on 
pattern cards.” 

The appelfants claim that they are not subject to any duty, “on the 
ground that the goods of which the card was composed had already been 
charged for in the piece it represented.” 

It is stated by the appraisers that the book, and other expensive em- 
bellishments, generally constitute the chief value of “ pattern cards.” 

The goods of which a card is composed may be charged for in the 
piece it represents, at the same time the charge upon the invoice may be 
made up wholly of the book card, or other expenses attending it. 

In my opinion, the charge upon the invoice is indubitable evidence of 
the commercial value of the pattern cards or samples, and therefore sub- 
ject to the payment of duty. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

Respectfully, 
S. P. Cuasz, Sec. of the Treasury. 


J. Z. Goopricn, Esq., Collector, Boston. 


PRINTED PICTURE CARDS, 


Treasury Department, December 26, 1862. 


Sir: I have had under consideration the appeal of N. Brovcuron, agent, 
from your decision subjecting to duty, at the rate of 15 per cent., certain 
articles styled by the appraisers “unbound books.” The appellant claims 
that they are entitled to entry under the provision for “ engravings or plates, 
bound or unbound,” in the act of March 2, 1861. 

The articles in question, as appears from your report, being identical with 
the article styled “ printed picture cards,” which have been decided, under 
date of May 17, 1860, to be properly classed as “engravings or pilates, 
bound og unbound,” they are liable under the act of March 2, 1861, to a 
duty of 10 per cent., as claimed by the appellant. 

Respectfully, 
S. P. Cuasz, Sec. of the Treasury. 


J. Z. Gooprtcn, Collector, Boston. 


“ HESSIANS” AND WHEAT BAGS. 


Treasury Department, December 2'7, 1862. 


Sir: I have had under consideration your report on the appeal of Messrs. 
Durvy, Fourxes & Co., from your decision assessing the rate of duty at 
25 per cent., under the 4th division of section 14 of the tariff act of March 
2, 1861, on certain “ hessians” and “ wheat bags” imported by them from 
Liverpool. 

The applicants claim “that said ‘ hessians’ (a manufacture of jute and 
hemp, and valued at less than 10 cents per square yard) should pay but 
one cent and a half per pound, and not 25 per cent ad valorem; also, 
that said wool and wheat bags, composed of the same materials, and made 
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by hand or machinery, should pay a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, and 
not 25 per cent. as assessed.” 

The claim of the appellants could only be tenable on the ground of the 
article being “suitable for the uses to which cotton bagging is applied,” if 
“not otherwise provided for;” but #¢ is otherwise provided for, and is not 
“suitable” for the ordinary purposes of cotton bagging, although it might 
possibly be used as a substitue. : ’ 

Your Cecision a’ a duty of 25 per cent is affirmed. 

Enclosed is a printed decisi.n in regard to “ bags,” made on the 2d of 
July last, on the appeal of Messrs. Thayer and Warren, which applies in the 
present case, and endorses the classification to which you have assigned the 
~~ imported by Messrs. Dupuy, Foulkes & Co. 

our decision assessing a duty of 25 per cent on the bags is hereby 
affirmed. 


Respectfully, 
we S. P. Cuasz, Sec. of the Treasury. 


Ina P. Ranxty, Esq., Collector, San Franeisco. 
SINGLE AND TRAM SILK. 


Treasury Department December 27, 1862. 


Sir: I have had under consideration the appeal of Charles Stoddard and 
J.S. Lovering from your decision assessing a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem 
on a certain article styled by them “single and tram silk.” 

The importers claim that the article is liable only to 20 per cent. duty as 
a non-enumerated article, or to 25 per cent as “ not more advanced in the 
manufacture than single tram and thrown or organzine.” 

Section 2 of the tariff of August 5, 1861, levies a duty of 25 per cent 
“on silk in the gum, not more advanced in the manufacture than single 
tram and thrown or organzine.” 

The same section imposes a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on “all 
other manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be the component material 
of chief value, not otherwise provided for,” &c., d&c., d&e. 

The article in question having been purified from the gum and dyed, 
and can be used, it is believed, without further manufacture, for: weaving 
and other purposes, it cannot therefore fall within the provision for “ silk in 
the gum,” d&c. ; but it is to be embraced in the classification of “all other 
manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be the component material of 
chief value, not otherwise provided for,” &c., and, as such, liable to a duty 
of 40 per cent. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

Very respectfully, 
S. P. Cuase, See. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Baryey, Esq., Collector, New York. 


PIPE CLAY. 


Treasury Department December 31, 1862. 


Sm: Your report is received relative to the appeal of Plate & Schottler 
from your decision assessing a duty of £5 cents per 100 pounds on a cer- 
tain importation of “ Pipe Clay,” which arrived at your port from Bremen 


about the 5th of May last. 
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Messrs. Plate & Schottler claim “that the charge should be 10 per cent 
on the value of the clay, as unwrought clay; for notwithstanding that this 
clay is invoiced as ‘Pipe Clay,’ it is not imported into the United States, 
and, to our knowledge, has never been used for the purpose of making 
pipes, but is onlo used for the purpose of making pots in the manufacture 
of glass,” &ec., d&e. 

By section 9 of the Act of March 2, 1861, “ Pipe Clay” is subject to a 
duty of 35 cents per 100 pounds; and, by section 22 of the same act, 
“ynwrought clay, three dollars per ton.” 

The provision, however, as to wnwrought clay, was stricken out by the 
6th section of the act of August 5, 1861. No such action having been 
taken as to Pipe Clay, it is to be regarded as an article “enumerated and 
provided for,” and is wholly unaffected by the 24th section of the same act, 
which provides for all raw or unmanufactured articles not (therein) men- 
tioned or provided for. 

The facts that the article in question was invoiced ‘“ Pipe Clay,” and was 
so considered by the appraisers, whose judgment is endorsed by persons en- 
gaged in the trade, clearly support your decision. But admitting the article 
to be “German Clay,” it is non-enumerated, and would, by force of the 
20th section of the act of 1842, be subject to the same rate of duty as 
Pipe Clay, from its similarity in quality, texture, and the use to which it 
may be applied. Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

Respectfully, 
S. P. Cuasz, Sec. of the Treasury. 
H. W. Horrman, Collector, Baltimore. 


BRILLIANTS, 


Treasury Department Dec, 31, 1862. 


Sir: I have had under consideration the appeal of Daniel Douglas & Co., 
of June 30, from your decision laying a duty of 24 cents per square yard 
on certain “ Brilliants,” imported by them. 

The appellants claim “that the said goods should be entered ai 30 per 
cent, as cotton goods embroidered in the loom, not otherwise provided for. 
The correct count cannot be obtained.” 

The samples submitted by the appellants have been examined by the ex- 
perts at Boston and elsewhere, and the threads have been counted with suf- 
ficient accuracy to determine correctly the rate of duty to be assessed, and 
are found to be, in the sample sent, as follows, to wit: 172, 184, and 188 
to the square inch. 

The allegation upon the part of the appellants as to the goods being 
embroidered in the loom is erroneous. Embroidery must be done with a 
needle, It may be done either by hand or machine. That which has the 
appearance of a wrought figure in the “ Brilliants” is produced by weaving. 
_ Having established with accuracy the number of threads to the square 
inch in the goods in question, it will be found, in referring to subdivision 1 
of section 14 of the act of March, 1861, that a duty is levied “ On goods 
of like description exceeding 140 threads, and not exceeding two hundred 
(200) threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, three cents 
per square yard.” 
_ *  * * — “Onall goods embraced in the foregoing schedules, 
tf bleached, there shall be levied, collected, and paid an additional duty of 
one-half of one cent per square yard.” 
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In view of all the facts, it is apparent that the goods are subject to a duty 
at the rate of 34 cents per square yard, and you will please so adjust the 
entry. Respectfully, 

8. P. Cuasz, See. of the Treasury. 

Hiram Barney, Collector New York City. 


TARLATANE MUSLINS. 
Treasury Department, December 31, 1862. 


Sir: I have considered your report on the appeal of Charles Stoddard 
and S. 8. Lovering from your decision subjecting to a duty-of 24 cents per 
yard certain “Tarlatane Muslins,” imported by them in the “ Asia ;” en- 
tered July 25, 1862. 

The appellants claim entry of the goods at the rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, “as they weigh less than five ounces to the square yard, and count 
less than 100 threads to the square inch, as not being otherwise provided 
for in the tariff of 1861.” 

Article 1, section 14, tariff act of March 2, 1861, reads as follows: 
“On all manufactures of cotton not bleached, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, and not exceeding 100 threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, and exceeding in weight five ounces per square yard, one 
cent per square yard; on finer or lighter goods of like description, not ex- 
ceeding 140 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, two 
cents per squate yard ; a is ba vol al 
if bleached, there shall be levied, collected, and paid an additional duty of 
one cent per square yard.” 

Goods which count more than 100 threads to the square inch, or are 
lighter in weight than five ounces to the square yard, must pay the specific 
rates provided for in section 14 of the act of March 2, 1861. The goods 
in question are lighter than five ounces per square yard, and do not excced 
140 threads to the square inch. They are, moreover, bleached goods, and 
are clearly liable to a duty of 24 cents per square yard. 

Your decision is hereby affirmed. 

Respectfully, 
S. P. Cuasz, See. of the Treasury. 

J. Z. Goopricn, Collector, Boston. 


REVENUE STAMPS, 
The following are the regulations in regard to the revenue stamps: 


Office of Internal Revenue, January 12, 1863. 


Revenue stamps may be ordered from this office in quantities to suit 
purchasers. Orders should cover remittances of treasury notes, or an 
original certificate of a United States treasurer or designated despositary 
of a deposit made for the purchase of stamps. 

The following commission, payable in stamps, will be allowed : 


One purchase, of $50 or more, 2 per centum. 
ii) 100 “ 3 s“ 
“ 500 “ 4 © 
“ 1,000 “ 5 “ 
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As each stamp expresses upon its face its kind, as well as its denomi- 
nation, it is desirable that every order shall refer to kinds as well as 
denominations. By the third section of the act passed December 25th, 
1862, every instrument is valid, provided a legal stamp or stamps, denot- 
ing a duty of the amount required, shall have been duly affixed and used 
thereon. Proprietary stamps, however, cannot be used on any instru- 
ments specified in schedule B. 
Stamps of every kind and denomination can be furnished in sufficient 
uantities for use in the District of Columbia and the States west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Collectors are hereby required and directed to commence proceedings 
under the law against all persons within the said District and States who 
shall wiilfully neglect to use stamps as required. 

Special attention is called to the 95th section of the excise law: 


“ Be it further enacted, that if any person or persons shall make, sign, 
or issue, or cause to be made, signed, or issued, any instrument, docu- 
ment, or paper of any kind or description whatsoever, without the same 
being duly stamped, for denoting the duty hereby imposed thereon, or 
without having thereon an adhesive stamp to denote said duty, such per- 
son or persons shall incur a penalty of fifty dollars, and such instrument, 
document, or paper aforesaid shall be deemed invalid and of no effect.” 






















Every correspondent is requested to give the State, as well as town 
and county, of his residence. 

If not otherwise ordered, stamps will be transmitted by mail. 
Georce 8. Bourwe.t, Commissioner. 








BROKERS’ CONTRACTS WITH BUYER AND SELLER EACH TO BE STAMPED. 
New York, December 23d, 1862. 
Governor Boutwett, Washington, D. C. 






Dear Sir: It has been our custom several years, as brokers, in making 
a sale, to hand a contract to the seller and a counterpart or duplicate to 
the buyer. 

If now we attach a stamp to the seller’s contract, does the law require 
us to attach another to the counterpart or copy, when but one transaction ie 
has been made. Yours truly. a 








Treasury Department, Office of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, January 19th, 1863. 


Gentlemen : [ have received your letter of the 23d of December, and 
noted queries. 

In reply thereto I have to state that, in my opinion, both the “ contract” 
rendered to the seller and the “ duplicate” or counterpart thereof issued to 
the buyer, comes under the meaning of the Excise Law pertaining to “ Con- 
tract or Brokers’ note, &c..” and are therefore subject to the same stamp 
duty. Vide p. 90, schedule B. Excise Law. é 

Lam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, ‘ea 

(Signed) Geo. S. Bourwet., Commissioner. 14 


Messrs. Caswett & Perkins, Wew York. 
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« FOREIGNERS AND THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY IN TURKEY. 


The Levant Herald, Constantinople, publishes the following as the reply 
of A’art Pasna to the recent note of the foreign representatives on the 
subject of the rights of foreigners to own real property in the Empire : 


Sublime Porte, October 3, 1862. 


The undersigned, Minister for Foreign Affairs to His Majesty the Sultan, 
has had the honor to receive and to submit to his august master, the col- 
lective note which their Excellencies the representatives of the Great Powers 
have addressed him in reference to the question of foreign subjects holding 
real property in the Ottoman Empire. The undersigned, by order of his 
Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, hereby declares to their Excellencies, that the 
Imperial Government does not hesitate to recognize its proclamation some 
time ago on the subject, and will also add, that even issued without the ex- 
istence of such a circumstance, he would consider himself happy to be able 
to solve a question which appears to be destined to produce great benefit 
for Turkey, as well as to increase its relations with Europe. But the re- 
presentatives are not ignorant of the motives which have, up to the present, 
delayed this result. They are also aware, that the Sublime Porte has al- 
ways affirmed that it will only grant to foreign subjects the right of possess- 
ing real property, under certain conditions. 

The government of the Sultan desires to act towards other nations accord- 
ing to the principles of the most civilized people. In return, it considers it 
its right, and as due to its dignity and preservation, to invoke these same 
principles on its own behalf. It is well known in what a situation Turkey 
was, when its relations with Europe commenced. A few foreign merchants, 
completely separated from the rest of the population, resided in the sea- 
ports of the Levant. They had hardly anything to do with the natives, 
and were entirely devoted to wholesale trade. The Ottoman Government 
granted them privileges which the state of society in which they lived, and 
the customs and habits of that time had rendered necessary ; but, what 
existed then has given place to a state of things completely different. 
Europe has changed, and Turkey is no more what she was. The relations 
between her and Europe are no longer the same. Everything then is 
changed, except those antiquated Capitulatione which are often put forward 
in order to justify pretensions incompatible with the present system, and of 
such a nature as to render impossible the regular course of the government. 

Foreign subjects are in virtue of the said Capitulations, only subject to 
their own authorities. It follows then, that in the provinces of the Empire 
there are »s many police administrations, as many tribunals governed by 
different laws, as there are Consulates. Consequently, in any police mai- 
ter, as well as in everything relating to judicial, financial, and other admin- 
istrations, the hand of the government is paralysed, in the name of this 
irregularity. The great inconvenience arising from such an extraordinary 
state of things, the insurmountable obstacles opposed to the accomplish- 
ment of the wishes of the Sultan to have order and regularity in all branches 
of the administration, are too evident to require enumeration here, and the 
extent of which cannot be more fully appreciated by any one than by those 
on whom the responsibility of the government of the Empire rest. The 
undersigned is persuaded that if the representatives who signed the collec- 
tive note would take into consideration the preceding observations, they will 
admit, that, as long as such a state of things exists, it must be impossible 
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for the Sublime Porte to adopt the course on which they advise it to enter. 
In fact, how can it grant the right of establishing themselves as proprie- 
tors, to populations who do not recognise its authority, or its laws, and who 
do not submit to the obligations to which the subjects of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Sultan’s are themselves subordinated, but to their own foreign tri- 
bunals? Everywhere else, where strangers enjoy the privilege of possess- 
ing property, they are subjected to the police, to the laws, and tribunals of 
the nation amongst which they reside; they pay the same taxes as the 
people of that nation, and they do not expect to be treated more favorably 
than its own subjects. 

The necessity and legitimacy of modifying the Capitulations has been 
solemnly recognised by the Great Powers who signed the treaty of the 30th 
March, 1856, and has been solemnly expressed in one of the protocols of 
the Congress of Paris. In consequence, the undersigned feels himself justi- 
fied in repeating that the government remains faithful to the promise made 
at the conclusion of that treaty, to deal with this question as soon as the 
legislation which governs foreign subjects in Turkey shall have undergone 
such changes as are required by present circumstances. According to the 
opinion of the Sublime Porte, the following three points must form the 
basis of the revision for that end : 

Ist. The integral payment, by strangers resident in Turkey, of all taxes 
and imposts to which Ottoman subjects are subjected. 

2d. What authority should the Sublime Porte exercise over them ? 

3d. Are there any advantages that could be granted them in return for 
the obligations they will have to accept ? 

The undersigned cannot omit to say at the same time, that the govern- 
ment will neglect nothing in order that the laws to which strangers will be 
subjected, shall offer all the most desirable guarantees. It is equally to be 
observed that the obtainment of all the immunities (to be) accorded to 
foreign subjects, and which would not be in direct opposition to their new 
position, would not be an affair of a stroke of the pen nor of immediate 
accomplishment—since it would be out of the question to grant them all 
the privileges enjoyed by native subjects of the Porte. The undersigned 
avails himself of this occasion to repeat to his Excellency the assurance of 
his high consideration. 

(Signed.) A’ALI. 


THE FRENCH TREATY WITH MADAGASCAR. 


The text of the treaty recently concluded between France and Madagas- 
car nas just been published in the French journals. It is a treaty of com- 
merce, and the most noteworthy point in connection with it is that Radama 
IL. is recognized by the Emperor Napoleon as the sole and independent 
Sovereign of the island. It binds the contracting parties to be perpetually 
at peace with each other, as well as their successors. There is not a word 
contained in it about the alleged cession to France of San Diego’s Bay, as 
was lately reported by the French journals. No exclusive right is secured 
to the French, as all the privilleges they have obtained are assured to any 
other nation that chooses to demand them. It stipulates that either of the 
contracting parties is entitled to send a consul or diplomatic agent to the 
other; and that every Frenchman who chooses to do so shall be at liberty 
to settle in Madagascar, explore the island, and propagate his religion there. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





WHAT A POND FRESHET IS, 


By far the mos: exciting operation of our oil business is the pond 
freshet. It will richly repay a journey of many hundred miles to see it. 
Imagine some two hundred boats, of all sizes, loaded with oil, coming 
down on a rushing flood, in a narrow creek, twelve rods wide, where it 
requires all the skill and strength of some five hundred stalwart boatmen 
to avoid colliding with other boats or rocks and obstructions, and you can 
form some idea of it. But our purpose is to describe what a pond freshet 
is, and how it is caused. The bulk of oil comes from wells located from 
four to six miles above this point. To get. this oil to Oil City, from whence 
it is shipped to all points, we have to haul it in wagons, or float it down 
Oil Creek in boats. 

A great portion of the business season, the roads along the creek are 
impassable. Besides this, teaming is an expensive and slow mode of trans- 
portation. It takes days, and frequently weeks, to transport a few thou- 
sand barrels a few miles, for the reason that when shippers are in the 
greatest haste, teams are scarce, and prices rule accordingly. Upon the 
freshet the shipper can run his cargo of oil to this port in a few hours. 
It being the cheapest and most expeditious mode of getting the oil out 
from the wells, it is of course preferred by the shippers. With this ex- 
planation we will endeavor to give the reader an idea of the mode in which 
the freshet is formed and finally let loose. We subjoin the following de- 
scription of it from the pen of our talented friend, A. 8. Dosss, Esq., the 
clever Superintendent of the Pond Freshet upon Oil Creek. He says: 


“A Pond Freshet is a temporary rise of water in the creek, for the 
purpose of running out logs, rafts, boats, &c. The water rises high enough 
to run out boats, containing sometimes five hundred, and, in some few 
cases, seven hundred barrels of oil. There are usually from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty boats on each freshet. It lasts from 
one to two hours, and is caused by letting the water out from seven to 
seventeen dams on the principal branches of the creek, so that the water 
will all meet together, making quite a flood, upon which from seven thou- 
sand to thirty thousand barrels of oil are run in boats to the river. 

“The dams are built with a solid abutment at each end, and often one 
in the middle. Between these abutments there are timbers made very 
solid in the bottom of the creek, in which mortices are made every three 
or four feet. On the top of the abutments, which are usually from ten to 
twelve feet high, other timbers are fastened spanning from one to the 
other. These timbers are directly over or a few inches below the row of 
mortices in the lower timbers at the bottom of the creek. Scantling, from 
six to eight inches square, and ten to twelve feet long, with a tenon on 
one end, so as easily to enter the mortices in the timber in the bottom of 
the creek, are prepared and stood up perpendicularly, the lower end in 
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the mortice, and the upper leaning against the timbers which span the 
abutments. Then loose boards are placed on the upper side of these 
studs or posts, which are firmly held to their place by the weight of the 
water. Thus the dam is completed. When we wish to make a Pond 
Freshet we go to the upper dams on the different branches of the c1~-k, 
some of which are twelve miles above Titusville, and commence about 
midnight either to pull with a lever or chain, or cut away these studs, and 
the water all rushes out of the dam at once. We then wait until this 
water gets into or commences running over the next dam, and then cut 
it away, and keep repeating this process until we come to the Jower dam 
three miles below Titusville. When it, which is a very large dam, is cut, 
we have let loose all in one body, in some cases the water of seventeen 
dams, which makes a rise of from twenty-two to thirty inches above the 
highest rock on the swiftest ripple. The studs are again put in, water 
collects, and the mill-men saw and grind until they are all stopped from 
twelve to forty-eight hours by the next Pond Freshet.” 


The shippers and boatmen, having been notified of the day upon which 
the freshet is to take place, begin to make preparations several days pre- 
vious to it. Boats are overhauled, put in order, and then towed, by men 
or horses, to the point on the creek from which they intend tostart. The 
boats are then loaded and everything made ready for the coming flood 
which is to waft them to that much desired harbor, the mouth of the 
creek. About the time the freshet is expected, the boatmen stand ready 
to let loose their lines. A cool rushing breeze is the first sign of it, and 
soon after comes the swirling waters. Inexperienced boatmen generally 
cut their boats loose upon the first rush of water. Asa matter of course, 
their boats run ahead of the water, and get aground upon the first ripple 
or shoal. The creek being very narrow, and the force of the current 
generally swinging the boats across it, a jam, and not unfrequently a great 
loss of boats and oil ensues, just from the inconsiderate haste of a few. 
The experienced boatmen waits at his harbor until the water commences 
to recede, then cuts his line loose, and trusts himself to the mercy of the 
swift current, and comes into port upon the highest partof the rise. The 
current of a first class Pond Freshet will run at the rate of six miles an 
hour. An ordinary one about four miles, and a small one two miles and- 
a-half. If the boatman meets with no obstacle, he soon anchors his craft 
at our wharf. 

There are several points of the creek where formidable obstacles are 
interposed to vex the navigator. Among these are the pier at M’Clintock 
Bridge, and a pier, to support the machinery of a well, in the middle of 
the creek immediately below; the Forge Dam, through which is only a 
narrow passage for boats; the pier of the bridge at this place, and the 
bar at the mouth of the creek itself. One boat getting across the creek 
at either of these points is apt to cause a “jam.” The boats are crushed 
against each other, and being generally built very light are easily broken, 
and if loaded with bulk oil the contents are poured into the creek. If in 
barrels, the boat sinks and the barrels float off, and the owner rarely re- 
covers all of them again. 

Once landed at our wharves, the boat is either unloaded, orif the water 
is in good boating stage, goes, after brief preparation, to Pittsburg. — Oil 
City Register. 
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DRIVE YOUR BUSINESS, BUT NEVER PERMIT YOUR BUSINESS TO DRIVE YOU. 


We once knew a successful merchant who gave the above as the rule of 
his life and the key of his success, It is a motto containing certainly great 
wisdom, and yet comparatively few act in accordance with its teaching. To 
drive ones business is a proposition easily understood, but how to prevent 
its becoming the driver is a more difficult problem. Who does not meet 
every day merchants, worthy men, almost out of breath and always under 
high pressure during banking hours? How often, too, do we see them bowed 
down with premature old age, resting under the pressure of heavy business 
cares. These men are all permitting their business to be the driver, and 
we undertake to say that very few of them really enjoy one moment of 
their lives, while more than four-fifths of them die poor. Ou the other 
hand, were these same men willing to do less, always seeing the end from 
the begining, they could show at the close of life their worldly work accom- 
plished, without taking all their time from higher and better thoughts and 
works, a fair balance in money made, blessed with infinite satisfaction and 
comfort. The evil of the day is the desire to do a large business. “ If,” 
says the enthusiast, “I can net five thousand dollars out of a year’s busi- 
ness, I can surely realize more than twice the profit out of twice the busi- 
ness.” This may or may not be true. If you triple your capital you might 
perhaps safely double your business, but not more. For it should be re- 
membered that a larger business requires additional thought, attention, and 
work, and hence more capital than the proportionate increase of the busi- 
ness—for there will be less time for financeering. We frequently forget 
that when we double our business we are doubling labors and cares which 
are already as great as ought to be undertaken. Unless, therefore, we ob- 
serve some such rule as the above, we shall find that in increasing our busi- 
ness we shall only be increasing our troubles, and leaving a balance at the 
end of life of simply so many obligations met, so much interest paid, so 
many extra steps taken, so many anxious days and sleepless nights passed, 
with nothing to the other side of the account except premature old age and 
disappointed hopes. 


MAKING NEEDLES. 


Needles are made of steel wire. The wire is first cut by shears, from 
coils, into the length of the needles to be made. After a batch of such 
bits of wire have been cut off they are placed in a hot furnace, and then 
taken out and rolled backward and forward on a table till they are straight. 
They are now to be ground. The needle pointer then takes up two dozen 
or so of the wires and rolls them between his thumb and fingers, with 
their ends on the grindstone, first one end and then the other, Nextisa 
machine which flattens and gutters the heads of ten thousand needles in 
an hour. Next comes the punching of the eyes, by a boy, so fast that 
the eyes can hardly keep pace with him. The splitting follows, which is 
running a fine wire through a dozen of perhaps of these twine needles. 
A woman with a little anvil before her files between the heads and sepa- 
rates them. 

They are now complete needles, but they are rough and rusty, and 
easily bent. The hardening comes next. They are heated in batches in 
a furnace, and when red hot are thrown into a pan of cold water. Next 
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they must be tempered, and this is done by rolling them backward and 
forward on a hot metal plate. The polishing still remains to be done. 
On a very coarse cloth needles are spread to the number of forty or fifty 
thousand. Emery dust is strewed over them, oil is sprinkled and soft 
soap is daubed over; the cloth is rolled hard up, and with several others 
of the same kind thrown into a sort of wash pot to roll to and fro twelve 
hours or more. They come out dirty enough, but after rinsing in clean 
hot water, and tossing in sawdust, they become bright and are ready to 
be sorted and put up for sale. 
















PAPER STOCK FROM WOOD. 


An old paper manufacturer writes with great confidence and enthusiasm 
of a new process for reducing wood to paper pulp, which has been dis- 
covered by Prof. Cuappourng, of Williams and Bowdoin colleges. It 
depends upon a combination of chemical and mechanical principles, by 
which the woody fibres are alike strengthened and separated from each 
other. The process is pronounced by practical paper makers and patent 
examiners as entirely unique, and quite certain in results, It involves no 
change of machinery, and no additional expense, except for the pulp 
machine, which will cost from fifty to one hundred dollars. If no unfor- 
seen difficulty arises in working in on a large scale, it will reduce the cost 
of paper pulp to less than one-half its present value, or to some forty or 
fifty dollars a ton. The invention is now in the hands of one of the 
largest and most energetic paper manufacturers in the country, a patent 
has been applied for, and in due time the full value of the process will 
be tested on a large scale. 

The Boston Journal is printed on paper made of wood, but whether 
the process of manufacture is the one above referred to, we cannot say. 
The paper presents a clear surface, is of soft and firm texture, and admir- 
ably adapted for newspaper purposes. The Journal states, that the spe- ‘J 
cimens it has thus far used, is not a fair test of what the manufacturers ae 
propose todo. All who have to use paper, (and who does not?) will ! 
wish the manufacturers abundant success. 
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POPULATION OF CHICAGO. ay 

i 

The Controller took the census of Chicago during the month of Octo- | 

ber last, and ascertained the population to be as follows: 7 
South division,............ Te pics o00 ans 42,280 Wi 

MN ooh kc cp ch ead none piece ssas cee 55,965 at 

SE N65 5) 040 been vec ecs ss arevecns 35,523 a 






eeoereeoewr eee eee eee eee eeeeeeneeeeenee 


Population in 1860............eeeeeeeeeeees 





Increase in two years and four months...... 24,505 


The census of 1860 was taken for June. The increase has therefore 
been 10,000 inhabitants a year. 
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COTTON PLANTING UNDER GOVERNMENT A FAILURE. , 


An important fact appears in the Port Royal correspondence of the New 
York Tribune, which is, that the effort of the government to cultivate cot- 
ton, under military direction, is a failure. The correspondent says : 


It is understood that General Huyrer will direct the suspension of the 
cultivation of cotton on the plantations worked under the auspices of the 
government during the coming season. He proposes to have all the soil 
devoted to the raising of corn, in order to afford some direct relief to the 
Subsistence Department, and decrease as much as possible the drafts of this 
department upon the Federal Treasury. 

One of the reasons for the change is the discrepancy between the finan- 
cial profits of last year’s cotton crop and the government capital invested in 
it. It is true, uncontrollable meteorological causes had most to do with the 
unsatisfactory crop; but in the present straitened condition of the national 
finances, it is well argued, similar investments of uncertain promise must be 
discountenanced. 

Another reason is the desire of General Hunter to make as many of the 
able bodied plantation hands available for service in the army and fatigue 
duty as possible. Corn, potatoes, etc., can be well raised by the women. 


If the cotton culture cannot be prosecuted with a financial profit at Port 
Royal, we may reasonably doubt whether it can anywhere. From that 
qua: ter in fewer years have come the most abundant crops ; the soil is pro- 
lific; the climate is the most favorable. Everything favored success ; but 
where fortunes have been made heretofore, we now see fortunes lost in futile 
experiments. 


LIVING AND MEANS 


The world is full of people who can’t imagine why they don’t prosper 
like their neighbors, when the real obstacle is not in banks or tariffs, in bad 
public policy or hard times, but in their own extravagance and heedless os- 
tentation. The young clerk marries and takes a house, which he proceeds 
to furnish twice as expensively as he can afford, and then his wife, instead 
of taking hold to help him earn a livelihood by doing her own work, must 
have a hired servant to help spend his limited earnings. Ten years after- 
wards you will find him struggling on under a load of debts and children, 
wondering why luck was always against him, while his friends regret his 
unhappy destitution and financial ability. Had they from the first been frank 
and honest, he need not have been so unlucky. The single man “ hired out” 
in the country at ten to fifteen dollars per month, who contrives to dissolve 
his year’s earnings in frolic’s and fine clothes; the clerk who has five hun- 
dred a year, and melts fifty of it into liquor and cigars, are paralleled by 
the young merchant who fills a house with costly furniture, gives dinners, 
and drives a fast horse on the strength of the profits he expects to realize 
when his goods are all sold and his notes all paid. Let aman have a genius 
for spending, and whether his income be a dollar a day ora dollar a minute, 
it is equally certain to prove inadequate. The man who (being single) does 
not save money on six dollars a week, will not be apt to on sixty ; and he 
who does not lay up something in his first year of independent exertion, 
will be pretty apt to wear a poor man’s hair into his grave. 
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